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rpHIS survey has a twofold purpose. Firstly, we have 
sought to supply the student of Arab history— as well 
as him who utilizes Arabic sources for philological or archaeo- 
logical studies— mth a concise account of various feudal 
systems which existed in the countries and periods covered 
by our work, and with lists of principal technical terms 
relating to them, which are wanting as a rule in Arabic 
vocabularies. Secondly, we have aimed at providing the 
student of the modern Middle East with a key to such vestiges 
of feudal relations as are still traceable in these countries, 
including brief notes on the history of at least those prominent 
families the share of which in the feudal past was most 
remarkable. 

My grateful thanlrs are due to the Council of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, under whose segis this work is published. 
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FEUDALISM IN EGYPT, SYRIA, PALESTINE, 
THE LEBANON, 1250-1900 

1. The Feudal Teoops of the Mamluks 

rjHHE ruling caste of tlie Mamluk state (1250-1517 = 
A.H. 648-923) was organized as feudal cavalry, consisting 
almost exclusively of foreigners of various origin; in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mostly natives of the 
Golden Horde, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries mostly 
Caucasians and especially Circassians.^ All of them denoted 
themselves as Turks since their common language, which 
distinguished them from the despised natives, was a Turkish 
dialect. The literature written in this language is poor ^ and 
almost unpublished, so that all studies relating to the Mamluk 
state must be based upon the plentiful Arabic sources. It is 
necessary, however, to keep in mind that in regard to every 
non-Turkish technical term which we find in these sources 
a possibility exists of its being not the genuine term employed 
by the lords but only its more or less faithful translation, 
invented by their native clerks. All knights and emirs had to 
be, at least nominally,® Moslems. 

This feudal army, commanded by an elected sultan, ^ consisted 

^ I Have treated this question in EJiSl., 1935, pp. 231-248. Dimi^ql, 
p, 264, 1. 7, and Ibn Edialdun. v, pp. 372-3, may be added to the sources 
enumerated there. The minority was of most heterogeneous stock, including 
West Europeans {SuluJc, i, i, p. 235 ; Hawadi^, pp. 339, 591), and Jews 
(Sal^awi, v, p. 197 ; Ibn lyas, iv, p. 237). 

^ The study of this “ Turkish ” by natives was restrained by the 
unfavourable attitude of the rulers (Zahiri, p. 99, II. 20-1 ; Sa^awi, vii, 
p. 160, No. 398), though those native clerks who overcame this dijBSculty 
had a particularly high standing. 

® Of. Khitaty ii, p, 22, U. 26-34, and Ibn Hajar, iii, p. 263, U. 16-17. 

^ The title of sultan was inherited by the Ayyubid and Mamluk rulers 
from the Eatimid viziers (Baha’ al-Dm Ibn Shaddad, ed. Cairo, a.h. 1346, 
p. 29, 1. 1). The electoral body consisted of those “ emirs of 100 who 
resided in Cairo ; the preferred candidate was for the most part either a 
son of a former sultan or the Egyptian generalissimo {atdbak aVasdhir). 
A Syrian governor-general could only capture the throne by a civil war, 
and controversies among the electors were also often settled in this way. 
After the election, the investiture by the caliph took place. 
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of three principal corps : (a) ajndd al-halqa, i.e. the knights 
who were in the sultan’s service without being his freedmen ; 
(6) the royal mamluks, who were freedmen of the reigning 
sultan (mushtarawat), of the former sultans (sultdniyya) and 
of dead emirs {sayfiyya) ; (c) the emirs and their mamluksd 
As particular units within the first corps we may mention 
(a) ahbahriyya, viz. the descendants of the mamluk corps of 
the Ayyubid sultan, al-Salih Ayyub. Since Sultan Qalaun 
they became the guardians of gates of the citadel of Cairo 
(which included the royal palace) and the bodyguards 
of the sultan on his travels.^ (6) Al-ajndd al-qardms, i.e. 
those Caucasian noblemen who were not yet dubbed emirs, 
but whose social position was already equal to that of 

emirs of 5 Every hundred of ajndd al-Mlqa were super- 
vised by a naqlb and a bdsh^ every 1,000 by a naqib alf, and 
in the case of war every forty of them were commanded by 
a muqoddam al-lialqaA Among the royal mamluks we 
must note [a) ahIchdssiJciyya, viz. personal aides-de-camp and 
messengers of the sultan,^ and (6) muqaddamu l-mamdllk, 
the eunuchs who were military instructors of the young 
mamluks. During the years of their military education the 
mamluks were considered as temporary slaves and denoted 
as ahmamdllk al-kitdbiyya, having a much higher social 
position than the black and native slaves {'abld and ghilmdn)^ 

^ Sub^, iv, p. 14, 1. 8, to p, 16, I. 11. Paw^ al-Suhhf i, p. 244, 1. 18, to 
p. 245, 1. 18. Nujuniy vi, p, 386, 1. 17, to p. 387, 1. 9. ^ahiri, p. 113, 11. 4-18 ; 
p. 116, U. 7-19. 

® Khitat. ii, p. 217, U. 20-3. Zahiri, p. 116, 1. 18. Bubb, iv, p. 16, 11. 9-11. 
Paw" al-Subb>f j, p. 245, 11. 16-17, Ibn lyas, i, p. 331, 11. 3-5. There were 
also divisions of al-babnyya in Syro-Palestinian provinces {Suhb, iv, p. 182, 
on Damascus ; Zahiri, p. 132, on al-Karak), 

® Zahiri, p, 115, 11. 17-20. On the term qarams {oTqaranisa, sing, qimds), 
cf. my notes in 1935, pp. 243-4. Their privileges dated only from 

Sultan Barquq. 

^ KMtah ih P- 216, 11. 5-6 ; p. 218, 11. 8-9. Zahiri, p. 116, 1. 17, Sub^ iv, 
p. 16, 1. 7. 

® Zahiri, pp. 115-16 ; cf. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 358, U. 14-15, In the lists of 
the Mamluk army in 1315 the terms Wbaasikiyya and designate 

respectively senior and junior emirs of each grade ( Khitat, ii, p. 217, 1. 37, 
to p, 218, 1. 5). 
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althoHgli being equal to them in legal respect. Those of the 
snltan were trained in the barracks sing, tabaqa) of 

the citadel of Cairo.^ The title of emir employed by the 
Arabic-writing clerks as translation of bey was accorded 
to every knight in official documents addressed to him, and 
there were some ajndd al-halqa who had in their service 1-4 
mamluks ^ ; however, the historiographers (excepting Ibn 
Yahya) denote as emirs only those feudatories who had in 
their service not less than 5 mamluks. An ‘‘ emir of 100” 
had in his service 100 (and sometimes up to 120) mamluks ^ ; 
an “ emii ahtablaMdna ” ^—40 (and sometimes up to 80) ; 
an “ emir of 10 ”—10 (and sometimes 20) ; an “ emir of 5 ” 
—5. In the case of war an “ emir of 100 ” commanded also 
1,000 ajndd al-halqa ; hence he was designated also as “ emir 
of 100 and commander (muqaddam) of 1,000”, merely 
“commander”, and even “ emir of 1,000 ” (especially by 
Ibn lyas). As regards the royal mamluks, being on 
duty they were also commanded by emirs, but the person 
of commander and his grade, as well as the number of royal 
mamluks under his orders, were fixed separately for each 
case by the sultan,^ whereas ajndd al-halqa were distributed 
among the “ commanders of 1,000 ” in a fixed manner.’^ 

^ Subiif iii, p. 481, 1. 18. Zahiri, p. 27, 11. 5-7. Batuadi^i, p. 658, 11. 2-3. 
Some muqaddamu l-maTndlik served as supermtendents of barracks, and 
were denoted as aghawdt al-tibdq (cf. Ibn lyas, 1, p. 168, 1. 6 ; iv, p. 485) ; 
the remaining were entrusted only with instruction, 

PoHak in M/., 1936, p. 264, n. 3. 

3 Id. in 1935, p. 247, n. 4. 

* These private mamluks were denoted as muTmlih al-umara’ {Nujum, vi, 
p. 387), jund (or ajndd) al-utnard' { KhitaU ii, p. 216 ; vii, p. 159), 

tawoMyya {Subh, vii, p. 159 ,* Ibn Yahyli', pp. 79, 93-4 ; Ibn al-^ihna, 
p. 225 ; not to be confounded with eunuchs, as Quatremere does in Suluhy 

I, ii, p. 132), and fawdris ( KhitaU ii, p. 215 ; 8ubh, iv, p. 15), the latter 
term being also applied to other knights. 

^ = Before whose house a military orchestra played several times every 
day, like before the house of an “ emir of 100 ; cf. 8uluk, i, i, pp. 173-4, 

n. 54 ; Ibn lyas, v, p. 270, 11. 11-21. 

® Ibn lyas, iv, p. 51, 11. 6-7 ; p. 99, 1. 8 ; p, 105, 11. 19-21 ; v, p. 126, 

II. 19-21. 

’ Bhitat i, p. 87, 1. 39, to p. 88, 1. 10. Nujvm, vi, p. 387, U.. 1-2. 
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In reward for the service (Midma), the royal mamluks 
held fiefs and received a mordMy pecuniary pay {jdmaUyya), 
an annual pecuniary allowance for the purchase of dresses 
(kiswa), regular allocations in kind {mwdtib) — meat (daily), 
sheep before the feast of ‘Id al-Nahr {dahdyd), barley for 
horses, cloths for tents (Midm ) — and extraordinary pecuniary ■ 
grants {nafaqa) in the case of war, on the accession of a new 
sultan {nafaqat ahbay'a) or merely to make them more 
satisfied with the government^ In 1395 Sultan Barquq 
transformed the fief of his late son (an “ emir of 100 ’ ), 
Muhammad, into a royal domain, the revenues of which 
were devoted to the payment of jdmahiyya to the royal 
mamluks. The department established for the administration of 
this domain, dlwdn [al-iqtd^] al-mufrod or al-dlwan al-nhufrad, 
was managed by the royal major-domo, al-ustdddr 
al-kabiT (hence it was denoted also as dlwdn al'UStaddriyya), 
Afterwards this department was charged with additional 
duties (it had to supply hiswa and barley to the royal 
mamluks, salary and barley to civil and religious officials of 
the sultan and to his commercial agents), and in order to 
meet the cost of these responsibilities it received new estates 
(former fiefs) and the right to levy money from Eg 3 q)tian 
district governors and Bedouin shay]^s for their appoint- 
ment.^ For the supply of meat to the royal mamluks 
the Egyptian vizier was responsible, and his department 
(dlwdn al-wizdra or dlwdn al-dawh) also had in its disposition 
particular sources of revenue : landed estates, specified taxes, 
mines of natron in al-'J^i'^na.^ The supply of ^Myd, of 
munitions in the case of war, and sometimes of uniforms, was 

^ See, e.g. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 57, 11. 20-1 ; p. 304, I. 21 ; iv, pp. 13-14, 
177, 235, 369 ; Suhh, iv, p. 51, 1. 8 ; Nujum, vi, p. 387, 11. 5-6. “ Nafaqat 
al-saltana ” (Ibn lyas, i, p. 260, 1. 10) = “ nafaqat cd-bay^a 

® Nujumf V, p. 626, 11. 6-13 ; vi, p. 104, 1. 20 ; p .493, 11. 12-14. Manhal, v, 
f. 1096. Bawadifhj p. 38, 1. 5 ; p. 691. Zahiri, p. 106, 11. 21-2 ; p. 107, 
11. 4-17. hulukf I, i, pp. 25-7, n. 25. Subi, iii, p. 457, 11. 2-7 ; vi, p. 215, 
1 . 6 . 

* Hatodditht pp. 253-4, 292, 321, 691. Zahiri, p. 97, 11. 15-21. Subh, iii, 
pp. 466-6. 
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among tte duties of anotlier royal office, the similarly 
organized dlwdn al-hlmss^ established by Sultan Muhanmiad 
b. Qalaun and conducted by if with whose duties 

the vizier was formerly charged^ This division of the treasury 
into independent departments, each having its own revenues 
and responsible for particular items of the state budget, 
was caused by financial difficulties, but was unable to over- 
come them, although the managers of departments gradually 
became their farmers. 

The knights of ahhalqa held fiefs, and prior to 1298 they 
and their servants received meals from the emirs of 100 ’’ 
to whom they were attached, muddfun.^ The emirs held 
fiefs, received nafaqa before going to war, and those of them 
who dwelt in Cairo received fixed allocations of meat, bread, 
spices, vegetable oil, and forage, and the most influential also 
dresses and wax.^ Twice a year the sultan gave to the emirs 
of Cairo horses as gifts, ^ and the most influential of them 
often received allodial lands and houses.® In winter the 
royal mamluks and the emirs of Cairo received, instead 
of barley, strips of the great royal pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of Giza, sown with clover and lucern-grass, 
and denoted in Arabic as aVrahV and in Turkish as otldq 
(in Arabized form itldq-dt). The size of these strips varied 
from half a fadddn ® to hundreds of fadddns, according to the 
grade of each holder and to the number of his horses. The 
strips were redivided each year by the vizier.*^ Sometimes 

1 Zaiiin, pp. 108-9. 8ubh iit P- 456. 

2 U p. 87, 1. si to p. 88, 1. 2. 

2 iv, p. 51, 11. 7-8. Paw' al'Bubb^ i, p. 258, 11. 15-16, 

* KMtaU ii, p. 216, 11. 29-30. 

s Subh iv, p. 55, 11. 14-17. 

6 The Egyptian faddan was prior to Muhammad ‘Ali 5929 square 
metres, but he gradually reduced it to 4200,83, i.e. about an acre (see 
e.g. Jabarti, iv, p. 208, 11. 24 ff. ; Prince Omar Toussoiin, Mimoire sur les 
finances de VPgy'pte, Cairo, 1924, pp. 115-19). 

’ Suluh I, U pp. 16-17, n. 16. KMM, ii, p, 216, 11. 28-30. Ibn lyas, i, 

pp. 137, 242 ; ii, pp. 54, 180, 247, 313, 314, 318 ; iv, pp. 283, 335, 482 ; 

V, pp. 266-7. Subh iii, p. 456, 11. 3-4. Nnjum, vi, pp. 251, 253. Hawaditk, 
pp. 19, 94, 251, 462, 466, 537. Manhal, i, f, 21a. 
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a feudatory (as some other persons and institutions) received 
from the sultan a regular pecuniary present, masmuM The 
private marnluks received no fiefs or allowances from the 
sultan, but each emir was obliged to divide two-thirds of 
the revenue of his fief among his marnluks, by granting 
them either portions of his fief* or pecuniary allowances from 
its revenue.® He was, however, entitled to give them uneven 
shares,* and even, on condition of their explicit consent, to 
take for himself more than a third.® The emir paid them also 
portions of the nafaqa received by him. 

The contingent of troops was not fixed. Some sources 
ascribe to prominent reigns great numbers of the royal 
marnluks, e.g. about 16,000 under Baybars I, 12,000 (or 
7,000) under Qalaun, 12,000 under Khalil, more than 12,000 
muidarawai under Muhammad b. Qalaun * ; it seems, how- 
ever, that they never exceeded several thousands.'^ Under 
Muhammad b. Qalaun al-Mdssikiyya amounted to 40, under 
Barsbay to 1,000, under al-Ghawri to 1,200.® The total 
number of muqaddamu l-marmUh amounted in 1315 to 40,® 
while that of agJmwdt cd-tibaq was probably equal to the 
number of barracks, viz. 12.*® In the time of peace all the 
royal marnluks were concentrated in Egypt (and accord- 
ingly only there we find lands allotted to d. al-mufrad and 

1 Sa^awl, i, p. 61, 1. 20 ; p. 63, 11. 19, 22. Hawadith, p. 253, 11. 11-14. 
CIA,f ii (A), Syrie du Nord, No, 44. Possibly identical with muHadddt 
in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 43, U, 16-16 ; p. 46, U. 19-21. 

® KMtat, ii, p. 216, 1. 2. Nuwayri, viii, p. 207, 11. 1-5. 

® Ibn lyas, ii, p. 337, 11. 21-6. The third which remained to the emir 
was denoted as his (Nuwayri, viii, p. 207, 11. 3, 5 ; Ibn Yahya, p, 92, 
1. 19, to p. 94, 1. 10), or Mtoa {Subh vi, p. 201, 1. 19). 

4 KMM, ii, p. 216, 1. 11. 

sibid., 1. 3. 

® Zahin, p. 116, 11. 7-8. Khitgt, i, p. 95, 11. 5-6. Ibn lyas, i, p. 173, 1. 14. 

In 1315 there were 2,000 common marnluks and 40 muqaddams ; about a 
hundred years later the total number of the royal marnluks and of 
the Egyptian knights of aUJjutlqa was less than 5,000, and among them less 
than 1,000 were real warriors ( KhitaL i, p. 95, 11. 12-14 ; ii, p. 218, 11. 9-10). 

® Zahiri, p. 116, U. 1-3, Ibn lyas, v, p. 5, 11, 5-6. 

® KhitaU ii, p. 218, U. 8-9. 
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d. al-wizdra) ; most of them dwelt m Cairo, where they hired 
private houses with stables,^ As regards the emirs and the 
knights oi al-halqa, it must be remembered that the Mamluk 
state was divided into several provinces (mamdlik), which 
replaced the former Ayyubid and Latin states, and that each 
province had its own emirs and knights, who dwelt for the 
most part in its administrative centre. The fief of an emir 
(or knight) was in the province where he served, and con- 
sequently on his transfer from one province to another he 
received a new fief.^ Only in exceptional cases, when there 
were no vacant ^ fiefs in his new province, or as a special 
favour of the sultan, he retained his former fief.^ The emirs 
were everywhere created directly by the sultan,® but the 
Syro-Palestinian knights of ahhalqa were recommended to 
the sultan by the governors-general of their respective 
provinces, and the governor-general’s name was mentioned 
in their feudal charters.® In a.h. 815 and 875 the sultan 
accorded for a short time the right to dub emirs and knights 
in Syria and in Palestine, and to grant them fiefs, to the 
emir who commanded in chief the local troops (Nawruz 
al-Hafizi in the first case, Ya^bak al-Dawadar in the second).^ 
According to Zahiri,® who indicates in general the greatest 


^ Ibn lyas, iv, p. 369. 

2 HawMith, p. 350, 1. 12 ; p. 357, 11. 13-15 ; p, 372, 1. 19 ; p. 662, 1. 6. 
Kujiim, vi, p. 314, 1. 5. 

® The vacant fief is denoted as Mghir {Nujum, vii, p. 851, 1. 12), mabXul 
( KhitaU ii, p. 217, 1. 15), mutawaffir (Ibn lyas, ii, p. 277), mtiwaffar {Nujum, 
vi, p. 68, 1. 17), and mu’a hhlch ar {Nujum, vi, p. 7, 1. 14). 

A. F.,i V, p. 61, 1. 29 ; p. 71, 11. 26-7 ; p. 74, 11. 6-8. Mankal, iii, f. 36a, 

i. 11 ; f. 48b, 1. 1. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 125, I. 21. 

^ jSubibf iv, p. 50, 1. 16, to p. 51, 1. 2. KhitaL ii, p. 217, 11. 24-6. 

6 iv, p. 51, 11. 3-6 ; p. 184, U. 13-15 ; p. 217, U. 6-7 ; xii, p. 21, 

11. 16-17 ; p. 218, 1. 19. 

’ Ibn lyas, i, p. 358, 1, 8 ; ii, p. 127, U. 2-7. Nujum, vi, p. 314, 1. 1. 

® pp. 104, 131-5. Sometimes it is not clear whether he includes those 
emirs who held administrative dignities in general figures, and then we 
have decided according to the relative significance of the province in 
question. According to Sub^, iv, p. 182, U. 16-20, there were in the province 
of Damascus up to ten “ emirs of 100 ”, 40-150 emirs ahtabL, 2,150 (!) 

emirs of 10 ”. The governors-general were as a rule “ emirs of 100 



figures wliicli were ever attained, there were in the province 
of Damascus (= South Syria, most of the Lebanon, Northern 
Trans- Jordan, Samaria and Northern Judsea) 12 emirs 
of 100 20 aUabl, 60 lower emirs, 12,000 knights of al-halqa ; 

in the province of Safad (= Galilee) 3 al-tabhi about 20 lower 
emirs, 1,000 knights of al-hcdqci ; in that of Gaza (= the 
south-western corner of Palestine) 2 emirs <xl~tabl., 1,000 
knights of al-halqa ; in that of Tripoli (= the region of 
Tripoli and the modern land of the ^Alawls) 4 emirs of 100 
10 emirs al-tabh, about 30 lower emirs, 3-4,000 knights of 
al-halqa ; in that of Hama 4 emirs al-tabl, more than 20 lower 
emirs, about 3-4,000 knights of al-halqa ; in that of Aleppo 
6-9 emirs of 100 10 emirs al-tabl, 20 lower emirs, 6,000 

knights of al-halqa ; in that of Malatya 8 emirs al-tabl, 
more than 30 lower emirs, 1,000 knights of al-halqa ; on the 
province of al-Karak (= Southern Trans- Jordan) he supplies 
no detailed data. Muqsid ^ attributes to the province of 
Damascus 8 emirs of 100 21 al-iabl, 22 emirs of 20 ”, 

51 emirs of 10 ”, 23 ‘‘ emirs of 5 ”, and to that of Safad 
4 al-tabl, 3 ‘‘ emirs of 20 ”, 6 “ emirs of 10 ”, 3 emirs of 5 ”. 
The whole of Eg 3 ^t was from the military standpoint a single 
province, where the local knights of al-halqa were dubbed 
directly by the sultan. Sometimes there was, however, the post 
of vice-sultan, who could grant small fiefs (the annual revenue 
of which was less than 400 or 600 dinars jay§M) without 
consulting the sultan.^ Under the first Mamluk sultans there 
were in Egypt 24 '' emirs of 100 ” ; after the foundation of 
d. al-mufrad their number sunk to 18-20 (because some 
vacant fiefs of them became its domains) ; under Sultan 
Khushqadam to 13 ; under Jaqmaq to 11 ; in a.h. 908 it 
was again 24, and in a.h. 920 it rose to 27,® The number of 
lower emirs was constantly shifting.^ In 1315 the total figure 

^ Cited by Gaudefroy-Bemombynes, pp. 142, 234, 

^ Ibn lyas, i, p. 229, 11. 2-4. Svluk, i, ii, p. 95, n. 113. 

® SubHn,, iv, p. 14, II. 13-lS, JSawadiqi, p. 452, 1. 21. Nujum, vii, p. 237, 
1. 13. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 30, 1. 14 j p. 358, 1. 6 ; p. 434, 1. 7. 

* Subjf,, iv, p, 16. Patv* ahB%tbb>, i, p. 245. 
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of Egyptian emirs al-tahl. and “ emirs of 10 ’’ was 491, and 
in 1516 it amounted to more than 300, which was an increase 
in comparison with the immediately preceding period.^ In 
1315 there were in Egypt 8,932 knights (and 204 officers) 
of al-halqa^ whereas in 1418 those who dwelt in Cairo (== the 
majority) were scarcely more than 400.^ In consequence, the 
real number of knights of al-halqa who were commanded by 
an '' emir of 100 ” was as a rule much less than the nominal 
thousand. • 

There were also auxiliary troops of natives : (a) Turcoman 
and Kurdish shepherd tribes, employed by the Mamluks as 
military colonists in all parts of Syria, Palestine and the 
Lebanon.® In 1267 Baybars I settled Turcomans in the 
Palestinian maritime plain as guardians against the invasions 
of Crusaders,^ and in 1306 the region of Kasrawan (in the 
North Lebanon) was divided into fiefs among 300 Turcoman 
knights, who had to watch shores and routes from Antalyas 
(near Beirut) to the boundary of the province of Tripoli.^ 
Influential tribal chieftains had the grade of emirs (of 10, 20, 
and al4abL), but they were not equal to the Turkish ’’ emirs 
of the same grades, the distinction being emphasized by 
the external form of their feudal charters.® (b) Bedouin 
tribes, the chieftains of which held fiefs on the condition 
of guarding roads and punishing highwaymen,^ sending horses 

1 KMtat, ii, p. 217, 1. 37, to p. 218, 1. 6. Ibn lyas, v, p. 5, 11. 8-9. 

2 KhitaU ii, p. 218, 11. 8-11. Nujum, vi, pp, 388-9. The figure 24,000 
(KMtatf i, p. 95, 1. 11 ; Zahiri, pp. 104, 116), is based upon the supposition 
that the number of thousands of these knights should be equal to the 
number of “ emirs of 100 ”, and upon the confusion with the total con- 
tingent of the Egjrptian army in 1315 ( KhiM. ii, p. 217, 1.35). 

Zahiri, p. 105. Suhhy iii, p, 182 ; vii, pp. 190, 282 ; xii, p. 218. Nujum^ 
vi, p. 364. Ibn al-Shihna, pp. 228, 264. Ibn Yahya, pp. 107, 182. 

* 8uluky 1 , ii, p. 51. Of. Sublb, xii, p. 218, 1. 16. 

® Ibn Yahya, pp. 33, 37, 42, 169. Of. Shidyaq, pp. 212, 346. 

6 Subb^, vii, p. 190, 11. 6-7, 17 ; xiii, p. 158, 1. 19 ; p. 198, U. 10-11. 

Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 383, U. 15-16 ; vi, p. 6, U. 2-3, 9, 22 ; p. 9, 1. 12. 
Sublb, iii, p. 458, 1, 4. Sulufc, I, i, pp. 169-170. Every chieftain was 
responsible for a specified territorial division (darah), and his watchmen 
camped there in their tents on roa^s : Sublb, xiii, p. 95, 11. 14-19* 
Nujum, vi, p. 292, 1. 3 ; p. 481, 1. 8, 
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as annual gifts to the sultan,^ and supplying in the case 
of emergency an auxiliary cavalry.^ The chieftains of 
al-Sharqiyya and of the Sinaitic desert had an additional 
duty, to supply post-horses for the lines Bilbays-Damietta 
and Bilbays-al- Kharruba (the latter being a portion of the 
line Cairo-Damascus).^ A humbler chieftain (sTiaykh al-amb) 
was reckoned a knight of al-Tialqa,^ a more influential had the 
title of emir, without being equal to a Turkish ’’ emir. 
A quite exceptional position was held by the chief emir of 
A1 ^ Fadl (the family which dominated the northern Syrian 
desert, possible ancestors or kinsmen of the tribe of the same 
name which roams to-day to the east of the Lake Tiberias), 
denoted as the king of the bedouins ” or the emir of the 
desert”.® Sometimes, not being content with their Syrian 
fiefs, A1 Fadl passed for some time to the side of the Iranian 
Mongols, and the fiefs granted to them in such cases by the 
Mongols contained almost the whole of Iraq.*^ The chief 
emir granted fiefs to those bedouins who were in his service,® 

1 Ta^nf, p. no, 11. 14r-15. Subh, xii, p. 127, 11. 15--17 ; p. 135, 11. 1^2, 

- Nujum, vi, p. 71, 1. 15, to p. 72, 1. 4. Ibn ]^aldun, p. 6, 1. 9, Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 331, 11. 7-10. 

® Subhf iii, p. 458, 1. 4 ; xiv, p. 377, 11. 1-3. 

* iii, p. 458, 11.3-4. 

® The family names of aristocratic families were very seldom derived, 
as in Europe, from the locality of the hereditary fief (e.g. the family al- 
Sharinqaiii in Egypt in the fifteenth century ; Sal^awi, viii, p. 203, 1. 23)* 
The foreign-bom knights called themselves after their former masters : 
under the Mamluhs : Jakam min ‘Awad or Jakam al-‘Awadi = Jakam, 
a freedman of ‘Awad ; under the Ottomans : Murad-bey Muhammad = the 
bey Murad, a freedman of Muhammad. The family names of natives 
(and awldd ah'iids) were for the most part personal names or nicknames 
of their ancestors, preceded under the Mamluks by ibn (in the singular), 
banu, avMd^ or dl (in the plural), and under the Ottomans employed accord- 
ing to the following examples : {a) sing. : X. Shihab = X. al-Shihabi, 
pliir. : Banu (or J[Z, Bayt) Shihab = al-Shihabiyyun = al-Shibabiyya ; 
(6) sing. : X, al-Khazin. plur. : al-Khawazina = Banii (or ll, Bayt) 
al-Khazin. 

® “ Malik al-arabt^ “ amir al-mala* : Nujum, vi, p. 283, 1. 18 ; p. 800, 
1 . 12 . 

’ Suluk, I, ix, p. 17, A. E., iv, p. 73, 1. 19 ; p. 85, 1. 28. Ibn Hajar, iv, 
p, 370, L 9. Ibn Battuta, i, p. 171, 1. 2. 

® Ta'rzf, p. 110, L 4 (possibly they were reckoned his mamluks). 
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tut there were also some other members of his family who 
received from the sultan the title of emir and fiefs.^ A1 ^Ali 
(a branch of A1 Fadl, roaming in the plain of Damascus), 
A1 Murra (or Mira, Mira^ in the Hauran) and Banu ‘Uqba (in 
Moab) had also respectively a chief emir and several sub- 
ordinate emirs ; B. Mahdi (in Gilead) 1-4 emirs ; some- 
times the higher chieftains of Jarm (in the province of Gaza), 
Zubayd, and al-Ma^ariqa (scattered in Syria), were also 
dubbed emirs.^ In Egypt there were at the commencement 
of the Mamluk epoch, according to al-Hamdani, at least 12 
bedouin dynasties of emirs (5 in the south, 7 in al-Sharqiyya), 
but none of them retained its influence until the end of this 
epoch.® The emigration of the Hawwara tribe from al-Buhayra 
to Upper Egypt in the fourteenth century brought to their 
chieftains, B. 'Umar, the dignity of emirs. ^ Other families of 
bedouin emirs in Egypt towards the end of the Mamluk 
epoch were : B. al-Ahdab ^ in Upper Eg 3 q)t, B. Baqar ® 
in al-Sharqiyya, B. Bagdad ’ in al-Gharbiyya, B. Mur'a ® in 
.al-Buhayra. (c) Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese tribes of 
•cultivators, designated as al-asfnr, aVu^rdn, or al-ashd'ir,^ 
In the case of war the government hired the tribesmen as 
mercenary footmen, armed with arrows and stones. We hear 
in this connection especially on (1) tribesmen of Samarian 

1 Ibid., p. 79, 1. 15, to p. 80, 1. 1, A. E., iv, p. 81, U. 1-2 ; p. 91, 
Jl. 17-18 ; p. 148, 1. 31. 

^ Of. the lists of Syro-Palestinian bedouin tribes in Ta'nfy pp. 79-80 ; 
jSub^y iv, pp. 203-215, 231-2, 242-3 ; vii, pp. 184-9 ; Ibn Khaldun, vi, 
pp. 6-11. Iluqsidy cited by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 200, n. 1. Zahiri, 
. p. 132, 1. 13 j p. 136, 1. 6. 

^ Of, the detailed lists in Ta^rif, pp. 76-7 ; Suhhi iv, 67-72 ; vii, pp. 160-2. 

^ Suhlii, (the aforementioned lists). Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 96, 166, 171, 180-2, 
229, *233, 240, 248, 279, etc. 

^ Mentioned in a.h. 754 as chieftains of the ‘Arak tribe (Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 200), in A.H. 928 as chieftains of Hawwara (ibid., v, pp. 429, 431). 

« Ibn lyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 127, 197 ; v, pp. 108, 235, etc. Of the 
Juj^am tribe. 

’ Ibn lyas, ii, p. 105 ; v, p. 431. 

® Many times in the vols. iv-v of Ibn lyas. 

® This appellation is treated by me in 1934, pp, 264-5. 
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hills, ^ who were denoted also as “ bedouins ” {'urban), but 
are not mentioned in the lists of genuine bedouin tribes, and 
on (2) Lebanese tribesmen,^ but also on those of the provinces 
of Tripoli, Safad, and Aleppo.® Sometimes they were also 
hired as horsemen: according to Zahiri^ aVaMr vrem 
headed by 36 chieftains (muqaddamun), who could mobilize 
up to 35,000 horsemen, while 180,000 could be supplied by 
the Turcomans, more than 20,000 by the Kurds, and 93,000' 
by the bedouins (29,000 Syro-Palestinian, 33,000 Eg3?ptian, 
31,000 of the Hijaz and Mesopotamia). The most impor- 
tant families of chieftains were (1) B. Subh (or Subayh) 
the foremost Lebanese chieftains under the first Mamluk 
sultans (2) B. Bi^ara, the most important chieftains of 
al-a^r in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the centre 
of whose activities seems to be that Shfite region which 
forms now, under the name of Bilad Bi^ara, the southern 
part of the Lebanese Eepubhc ® ; (3) B. al-Ifana^, in the 
al-Biqa' plain and in the neighbourhood of Hama, destroyed 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest (the survivors were 
exterminated in 1541) ; (4) B. al-Hamra’ in the plain of 
al-Biqa^ fief-holders in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ® ; (5) B. Buhtur, denoted also as A1 Tanuli, 
chieftains of the al-Gharb region near Beirut, fief-holders 
since 1147,® who retained their influence after the Ottoman 

1 Ibn lyas, i, pp. 281, 292, 329, 342, 353 ; ii, pp. 109, 123, 250, 252 ; 
iv, pp. 408, 448 ; v, pp. 88, 239, 377. Mujir, pp. 666, 673, 675-6. Haivddi^,. 
pp. 701, 709. 

^ Ibn Yatiya, pp. 105-6. 

® Ibn al-ShiljLna, p. 264, 1.4. Nujum, vi, p. 49, 11.5-6; p. 94, 1. IL 
Cf. xii, p. 109, 1. 6 (on 

* p. 105, U. 16-17. Cf. Ibn lyas, p. 331, 1. 10. 

^ Ibn Yaby^, pp. 33, 34, 84, 96, 105, 136. Anonym, pp. 140, 144. Taqwim,. 
p. 40, n. 1. Manhal, iv, f. 686. Shidyaq, pp. 48, 49, 250. 

® Nujum, vi, pp. 114, 778. Hatoddi^, pp» 56, 109. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 238. 
SaMiawi, iii, p. 138. Ibn Tulun,*J?(isa’^Z Ta'rllMyya (Damascus, a.h. 1348), 
iv, p. 60. In A.H. 824 they founded a new town on the site of Tyre. 

^ Ibn Yahy^, p. 198. Ibn lyas, v, pp. 104, 105, 114, 248. Eustem, 
pp. 55-6. Shidyaq, pp. 246, 251, 348. 

s Ibn Yahya, pp. Ill, 154, 184, 225-6, 231. Shidyaq, pp. 1556, 243. 

» Ibn Yahya, p. 45^ 11. 7 ff, Ibn Hajar, ii, pp. 54-5, No. 1586. Shidyaq„ 
p.224, 1. 18ff. 
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conquest and were exterminated in 1633 ; (6) the Eamtuni 
chieftains in the same region, fief-holders since 1309, regarded 
by the dynasty of B. Ma'n in the seventeenth century as their 
ancestors ^ ; (7) B. Abi 1-J ay^ of the same region, enemies of 
B. Buhtur,^ claimed by the modern Arslan emirs as their 
ancestors^; (8) B. Isma^il and (9) B. ^Abd al-Qadir, who 
disputed under the Circassian sultans the dignity of the 
supreme shayhh of the Samarian tribes, urban] jabal 

Ndbulus^ ; (10) as regard the claim of the Shihab emirs, 
chieftains of Wadi 1-Taym under the Ottoman rule (and 
chief emirs of the Lebanon between 1697-1841), that they 
held this chieftainship since Saladin,^ the Mamluk sources 
contain too little information on this region, so that we are 
not able to accept or to reject it. B. al-Hana^, B. al-Hamra’, 
B. Isma'il, and B. 'Abd al-Qadir were semi-bedouins ; 
B. Bi^ara and B. Subh probably Shfites ® ; chieftains of 
al-^arb outwardly Sunnis, in reality Druses.’’^ Most of them 
were reckoned knights of al-halqa and low emirs, the grade 
of emir al-tabl, being accorded only as an exceptional favour 

^ Poliak in 1935, p. 247, n. 6. Ibn Yabya, pp. 158-«165. Manhal, 
Hi, f. Sa, Ibn Hajar, i, pp. 540-1, No. 1462. The tradition on the descent 
of B. Ma‘n from a bedouin emir, Ma"n, who allegedly settled in the Lebanon 
in 1120 (Shidyaq, pp. 1626, 247), is a late fable, just as that upon their 
descent from Crusaders (in European sources). Ibn Yahya does not know 
at all those members of this family who lived in the Mamluk epoch according 
to Shidyaq. and the chieftains of al-Shuf were then not B. Ma‘n (as alleged 
by Slidyaq) but B, Mi‘§ad (Ibn Yahya, p. 173, 1. 5). It seems from Shidyaq, 
p. 114, that after the Ramtuni pedigree had been abandoned by B. Ma‘n, 
it was claimed by the family of ‘Alam al-Din (who exterminated B. Buhtur 
in 1633 and were exterminated in their turn in 1709) ; they, however, not 
only introduced in it some confusion and could not establish a continuous 
line of names since that time, but alleged that the first Ramtuni emir 
(‘Alam al“Dm) was a member of B. Bufitur and seceded from them in 1301. 

2 Ibn Yahya, pp. 47, 59, 69, 72-3, 81-2, 94, 97, 98, 99, 133, 180, 185, 
190, 200. 

® giidyaq, pp. 668-675. 

^ Hawadithf p. 215. Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 221, 234, 278. Mujir, pp. 666, 669, 
675. Sa^awi, i, p. 10 ; viii, p. 70, No. 129. 

® Shidyaq. pp. 44 fif. 

e Cf. Subi., iv, p. 153, 1 13 ; p. 154, 1. 14. 

^ Cf. ibn Yahya, p. 47, U. 2-5 and n. 2 ; p, 158, 1. 11 ; p. 182, 1. 22. 
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to individuals, (d) Ismallis, whose territory contained the 
castles Masyaf, ahRusafa, al-Khawabi, al-Qadmus, al-Kahf, 
al-Maniqa, and al-Tllayqa (in the modern land of the 
‘Alawis). In 1269 this country (except Masyaf) became the 
fief of the Ismalli chief, Mubarak b. Rida’, dubbed amir 
aUahWMna?^ In 1271 it was completely annexed to the 
Mamluk state, and the chieftains acquired a quite particular 
status : their duty was to send courageous terrorists against 
the sultan’s enemies, they had no fiefs but received allowances 
from the revenue of these castles, and they were denoted in 
official letters not as emirs but as atdbaks.^ 

There were also small native auxiliary forces which were 
not organized on the tribal principle, and are not mentioned 
among the fief-holders : baldsiyya and ghilmm sultdniyya.^ 
In the fleet the sailors were considered as workers, whose 
duty was to build, repair, and conduct ships, whereas the 
warriors {ghuzdt) consisted of mamluks and auxiliary troops. 
Shortly before the last Mamluk-Ottoman war, Sultan 
al-Ghawri hired an Ottoman admiral, Salman, and his 2,000 
seamen to conduct the war against the Portuguese on the 
Red Sea.^ The same sultan established the corps of mercenary 
musketeers and artillerymen, al4abaqa al-Mdmisa,^ which 
consisted of awldd al-nds,^ Turcomans, Persians, etc. 

The feudal aristocracy had considerable privileges. The 
lawsuits relating to the knights and emirs and to their fiefs 
were settled not by the qadis and according to the Islamic 
law, but by the military judges (hujjdb) and according to the 
siydsa, laws based upon the rules ('^ the Great Yasa ”) of 

^ Suluk, T, ii, p. 80. 

® Ibn al-Shibna, p. 265. Subh-, iv, p. 146 ; vii, p. 228. 

® e.g. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 180 ; Hawadith^ p. 190 ; Zahiri, p. 132, 

^ Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 365, 459 ; v, p. 199. He returned when Egypt was 
already Ottoman. 

® Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 206, 259, 269, 331, 360, 369, 436, etc. 

6 “ Persons of noble birth ” : the natives descended from ‘‘ Turkish ” 

ancestors (and particularly the descendants of emirs). On their identity 
with harm l-airdh, cf. Ibn ly^, iv, p. 136, II. 5, 8, 16. 
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Chingiz Khan> Only the members of military class had coats 
of arms,^ and they strove to make horse riding their 
exclusive prerogative.^ Their turban {tahfifa) was distinct 
from that of the natives {Hmdma), and only those of them who 
held fiefs directly from the sultan were entitled to gilded 
spurs and to embroideries {tirdz) on their sleeves.^ Many 
ojB&ces {ahwazd'if al-jay^iyya), not necessarily of military 
character, were reserved for knights and emirs only ; but 
we often find “ men of the sword ’’ entrusted even with ofl&ces 
which had to be assigned, according to custom, to native 
religious and civil officials {ahwazdHf al-dmiyya and al-wam' if 
al-dmdniyya).^ The quahties which the accomplished knight 
had to -possess, furusiyya, are to be defined rather as physical 
culture” than as ''chivalry”: among their "branches” 
{anwd^ OT ftmun alfurusiyya) we find ^ the correct use of 
bridle and spurs, the knowledge of pedigrees of horses, races, 
wrestling, lance exercises, the preparation of bows and 
arrows and their use, etc. The order of knights devoted 
to Muhammad’s posterity, alfutuwway which, was headed by 
the sultan and open to native knights,’ ceased to exist in 
the fourteenth century, probably owing to the growing 
exclusiveness of the "Turkish” nobility. 

^ Of. the sources enumerated by me in 1935, pp. 235-6. Al-Ghawri 
temporarily suspended the military courts of justice in A.H. 910 and 919 
(Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 77, 302, 312, 318, 320), but the final blow was given by 
the Ottoman conquest. The bedouins had their own jab {A. F., iv, 
p. 113, 11. 12-13 ; Manhal, iv, f. 198a, 1. 19), who probably decided according 
to tribal custom. 

2 Mayer, p. 3. This question is further elucidated by the same author 
in his article in Syria, xviii, 1937, pp. 389-393. 

a Baioadith, pp. 76, 77, 91, 534, 538. 

^ KUtaU ii, p. 217, U. 11-12. 

5 e.g. the superintendent of waqfs {ndzir al-awqdf) was often an emir, 
although this dignity was among al-wazd'if al-dmiyya ; of. Zahiri, p. 115, 
11. 12-13 ; Paw^ ahSuhh, i, p. 251, 11. 3-6 ; ManML, iv, f. 1796. 

« SaMiawi, iii, p. 41, 11. 10-11 ; p. 308, 11. 25-6 ; vi, p. 228, 11. 15-16. 
Haivddith, p. 685, 11. 1-2, Cf. the expression Him al-furusiyya (Ibn lyas, ii, 
p. 87, I. 22). 

^ S^duk, I, i, p, 58, 163, 212, 223. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, pp. 64 ff. 


16 _ eeudamsm in the middle bast 

There remained in Syria mrd in Paleetire, after to »r.- 
Quest by tie Mamluks in 1260, Latin enclaves (until 1291), 
irSw enclaves (al-Karak until 1263, Hinrs nntil l 64. 
Sahyun until 1271, ?ama untH 1341), and two native states : 
the Druse Kasrawan (until 1300) and the Nusayn Amal 
al-ZinniyyIn (until 1306).^ . Whereas the Latin and native 
enclaves were independent of the Mamluk ^ate,- the 
Ayyubid were its feudatories. The Sultan of Hama was 
entitled, according to the patent of 1313 to maintain 600 
knights in his service, and consulted the Mamluk sultan 
whenever he wished to create an emir.^ Sometimes there were 
in al-Karak and in Sahyun feudatory rulers of maiMuk 
stock, denoted respectively as Sultans and emirs ; but in 
general the Mamluks regarded Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon as integral parts of their state, and divided them into 
the usual fiefs, « whereas other countries captured by them (as 

X Of Poliak in 1934 p. 265 ; 1936, PP- 264.5 These regions 

probably were loose confederations of tribal ohieftams (of. on Kasrawan 
t^Ur traditions in iiidyaq, pp. 208-212, 

part played then by the Maronites). After the conquest these chiefbams 
Sived no fiefs in their own regions, but those of them who em|rated 
from Kasrawan to TripoU were dubbed knights of al-Mqa (Ibn Yahya, 
■0,32, L7; les^d ahBaz 1). ^ 

^ Two rebel chieftains succeeded in establishing for a short time mdepen- 
States : the bedouin sultan Hi?n al-Din b. Thalab, ruler of Upper 
Egypt under Aybak, Qutuz, and Baybars I (Ta‘n/, p. 188,11. 6-12 ; 

rc n 1 Q • L^uluk I is PP- 40-2), and the Turcoman emir Fans, ruler 
of Siwest Syria between a.h. 806-8, who confirmed the fiefs of those 
Mamluk knights who consented to serve him {Manhal, iv, ff. -.05-6 ; SaHiawi. 
vi, p. 163, No. 540). 

s A. P., iv, p. 74, 11. 23-7. Mi., iv, p. 237, U. 13-16. 

* The contingent of troops maintained in al-Karak by the local sultans 
was greater than the troops stationed there when it was a .smple province 

of the Mamluk state (cf. MaM, v, f. 112«, “ “^8^“o 

In Sahyun the emir Sunqur al-A*qar was entitled between ^280-7 
tUl 600 knights iSmU, m i, PP. 3^1). -d Baybars J-JaJpto 
received in 1310 the right to mamtam 100 (A. P., iv, p. 60, U. 1-2, 30), 
but “Was arrested on his "way thither. ^ ^ 

» the emirs who received fle& in the Palestinian mantime plam 

in 1264, we find Badr al-Din Muhammad, a son of Berke-Man b. Juohi 
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Barca, Niibia, the Hijaz, the Yaman, Cyprus, Diyar Bakr) 
remained autonomous tributary states. The emir of Medina 
held a small fief in Egypt.^ 

(the ruler of the Golden Horde and the suzerain of the Mamluk state) : 
Suluk, i,n;]^.U {Gt 

^ Ibix al-Ji‘an, p, 133, 1. 12 ; p, 144, 1.21. Ibn Hajar, iii, p. 150, 



II. The Mamluk Fiefs 

The Maxnluk fief, denoted as igtn', Mf , or miaZ,V was 
a sonice of revenue, temporarily conceded by the state to 
a knight or emir, and bringing an average yearly income 
corresponding to his miUtary grade. In consequence of the 
agrarian character of the countries m question, most of the 
fiefs were landed estates, but many of them were annual 
allowances from the revenue of a tax, custom, _nr^ excise 
levied by the central government ; mines or specified taxes, 

customs and excises levied by the fief-holders in places which 

belonged to the central government, etc.^ ^and being regarded 
only as a source of revenue, the territorial fief was not an 
expanse containing villages, forests, mountains, meadows, 
and deserts, but it consisted as a rule only of 
a fixed income, viz. of cultivated lands which belonged to the 
inhabited places enumerated in the feudal charter. In the 
Moslem world uncultivated lands were always considered 

XI in TTiAS 1937, p. 99. The term iqta' 

1 nf mv notes OP these terms ip jxiM-o.f ? jt' -7 j 

X- oko for the domains of d, al-mufrad and 

was sometimes employed also io 

d. al-dawla {Haimdith, pp.253, J , ., 

their revenue was distributed among the kmghts. The same may be^id 
7 j . vnlin'fhi'uvcb for the crown domams in Egypt 

ou the designation ogaii ^ p. 42 O, 11. 8, 20, and 

after the Ottoman conquest (ci. ion lyas, v, p , 
pp. 403-5). The domains held by the sultan for his private expenses are 

never referred to as i^‘. The extraction 

s Cf. the cases cited by me m JKAi)., 1937, PP - 1 
of salt from the river Nate al-2hahab was ^ port’on of the fief of the 
governor-general of Aleppo (Ibn al-Shihna, p. 47, 11. 1^15). 

3 The Egyptian forests were held by the sultan 1 , P- HO, ll- ’ 

37, to p. 111! 1. 10), most of the Lebanese 

by the neighbours without restraint (Dimishqi, p. 199, Ibn 

ifshihna 127, 1. 12). The hunting of birds was monopolized in Egypt 

UU »!«. P. us, 1 . 4, pp. 9-»- 

Ilf 14^16). The sultan had also habitual hunting gromA m the Libjan 
desert, between the Pyramids and al.p[am 5 mat in al-Buha^a (A. F. iv, 
r,T, in n qi • 8-ahJi xiv, Pp. 166-171 ; ManM, m, f. 64a ; f. 148a), 
fnd tiie Syro-Paiesthlian govemors-general had theirs in uncultivated 
regions (sJS, iv, p. 217, U. 9-13) ; but these huntmg grounds were not 
a part of their igJ. and ^ specified season. 
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as unowned, the riglit of pasturage on them ^ being accorded 
to all herd-owners. On the other hand, although the 
sultan sometimes delimited the grazing grounds of bedouin 
and Turcoman tribes,^ it was only a means to avoid feuds 
among them, and in general it did not give them any additional 
rights in these regions: e.g. the habitual encampments of 
Al Fadl in the desert were not included in their fiefs,® which 
consisted only of cultivated lands, villages, and towns. More- 
over the villages and towns of which a fief consisted were 
not necessarily adjacent or neighbouring; on the contrary, 
a Syrian, Palestinian, or Lebanese fief was, after 1313, scattered 
as a rule in various parts of that province in which the knight 
served, and an Eg 3 rptian, after 1315, in various parts of Egypt. 
In Egypt a territorial fief of an emir usually contained 1-10 
villages ; of a royal mamluk — sometimes a village, more 
often only half a village or less ; of a knight of al-halqa — 
only a portion of a village.'^ Since 1313-15 the sultan often 
granted portions of different villages instead of a whole 
village, and small portions of several scattered villages 
instead of a great portion of a single village.® As we 
have sought to prove in JEAS,, 1937, pp. 104r-6, the 
arable lands being annually redivided among the peasant 
clans of which the village community consisted, and each 
clan being entitled to a fixed share of the common arable, 
the distribution of a single village among several feudatories 
meant in practice that each of them was the lord of a particular 

^ And on the cultivable lands of villages after the harvest, cf. Sub^^ vii, 
p. 203, 11. 16 ff., and the Ottoman Land Code of 1858, art. 125. In Egypt, 
however, the Mamluk fief-holders levied taxes on herds pastured on those 
lands which officially belonged to the villages held by them. 

2 Suluk, n, i, p. 23. Nujum, vi, p. 340, 1. 7. The Kurdish tribes are less 
frequently mentioned by the sources because of their smaller number ; 
most of them immigrated to Syria only after 1258 {Suluk, i, i, pp. 79-80, 
83 ; TaV?/, p. Ill, 11. 10-11). 

« A. F., iv, p. 73, 11. 18-24 ; p. 81, 1. L 

4 Subhf iii, p. 457, 1. 15, to p. 458, 1. 2. 

® Khitat, i, p, 90. 11. 6-8 == Manhal, v, f. 96a, U. 19-20. Ibn Yahya, p. 164, 
11.4-5. 
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clan. The towns conceded as fiefs were then scarcdy more 

than large villages; we may 

Ma'arrat al-Nu'man * and Salanuya in North 

in Palestine; Uiimnm^ Damanhur.e Atfih,’ Aswan, and 

‘Aydhab « in Egypt. Eeally great cities (as Cairo, Damasous, 

Allppo), where the majority of emirs and knights dweE, were 

divfded into small allodial ground-plots, and their affairs were 

managed by the sultan or his local representative (-the 

of defs to the 

government department denoted as d^wm al-jaysh or 
d al-iqtd‘» The central office in Cairo was divided into two 
principal sections: d. al-jaysh al-misn, devoted to Egypt, 
Ld d. al-jaysh al-Mml, devoted to Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon.!® Each of them was managed by a clerk denoted 
as mmtawfi (sometimes also mutawalU, sahib, or katib) of the 
respective section.!! Two humbler mustawfis were entrusted 

1 Included in the fiefs of Al Padl (A. V., iv, p. 73 1- ^ ; p. 120, 1. 2 ; 

n 14-1 1 26- p 144,1.9). Centre of soap industry (Ibn Batfuta, 1 , p. 14^). 

. G;Led in A.H 716 to the emir Muhammad of Al Fadl (A. F., iv, p. 83, 

a^lnduded in the fiefs of Al Fadl since a.h. 658 : A. F., m, p- 214, 1. 26 ; 
Thn Khaldun, vi, p. 9, 1. 9 ; Subh, iv, p- 206, 1. 7. 

4 At the end of the Ayyuhid domination and m 
the Mamluk it was usually divided between two Turkish emirs. 

Sum, I. i, p. 83 ; I, ii, pp. 172-3 ; Manhal, 1, f- 6a. _ 

s Sometimes granted as fief to some emir of 100 (Ibn a'l-Ji a^._P; . 

Ibn Duqmaq, v, p. 69). Centre of the district al-Daqahliyya wa-1-Murtahiyya. 
Mbn ?l-Jramp.ll6; Ibn Duqmaq, p. 101. Centre of the al-Buhayra 

*^^^’^'lbn al-Ji‘an, p. 147. Centre of the al-Atfihiyya district. 

* According to Ibn al-Wan, in 1375 their lord was the governor-general 
of Upper Egypt, and in his own time the emir Jaffihak e-l’^^wadar. 

» Ta‘nf, p. 88, 1. 18 ; p. 89, 11. 8-9. u, p- -17, U- 18, - • 

’•o Zahirl, p. 103, 11. 15-19. 4 n o i o 

n BuUh I, i, PP- 202-5, n. 85. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 35, 11. 5-0, 16 ; v, p. ML 8, 18. 
Saliawi, xi, p. 241, U. 2-6. On the book-keeping of d. d^ay^see h«nwa^i, 
viu, pp. 200-13. Yahya ibn al-Ji'an, the mustawfi of Egypt m a.h. 882 5 
(Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 174, 196), gives in his al-Tulfa d-Samyya a detailed 
■ comparison of tL distribution of Egyptian lands in 1375 and in his own 
time. 
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respectively with fiefs of the bedouins and with fiefs granted 
as pensions.^ The chief manager, naaiir {dmml ctl-jay^, was 
responsible directly to the sultan, whereas his assistant, 
sahib diwan al-jay^, was a subordinate of the vice-sultan.^ 
There were branches of d, al-jaysh in all centres of provinces.^ 
The revenue of fiefs was calculated by d. al-jaysh in a 
fictitious monetary unit, denoted as dinar jay which varied 
in 1315 from 10 to 7 dirhems (according to the fief-holder’s 
grade), in 1375 had a uniform value of 13| dirhems, and 
afterwards lost all connection with the real monetary units, 
but was still employed to express the approximate proportion 
of revenues of various villages. We possess two lists of the 
Hbra (= the yearly average revenue, when expressed in d.j.) 
fixed for every description of Egyptian fiefs. One of them is 
from 1315, while the other, of more vague and elastic nature, 
seems to be the scale used throughout the Mamluk epoch. 
We learn from them that the fief of an '' emir of 100 ” brought 
ca, 80-200,000 d,j. (in 1315 : 85-100,000) ; of an emir 
al4abL ca. 23-30,000 (in 1315 : 15-40,000) ; of an emir 
of 10 ” from 9,000 and less (in 1315 : 5-10,000) ; of an 
'' emir of 5 ” 3,000 ; of a royal mamluk (in 1315) 
1,000-1,500 ; of a knight of al-halqa from 250 and more 
(in 1315 : 300-1,000).^ The Hbra included not all the revenues 
which were derived in reality by the fief-holder from his 
fief, but only those levied according to al-sana al-jaysMyya 
or al-sana al-Mardjiyya,^ the calendar year employed by 
d. al-jaysh in its calculations, which was identical with the 
Coptic solar year but was numbered according to that Moslem 
year in which it began. These revenues were denoted as 

^ Sulukf loc. cit. The mustawfi al-sufiba, who supervised the cadastral 
surveys, was not a clerk of d, al-jayii but a subordinate of the vizier 
{Subhi xi, p. 94 ; Paw’ al-Bubh, i, p. 251). 

2 Subb,, iv, p. 16, 11. 17-19 ; p. 17, U. 13, 18-19. 

® According to Zaliirl, p. 134, 1. 8, also in Alexandria. 

* I have compared these lists in a more detailed manner in JEAS 
1937, pp. 99-103, 

« Subi, xiii, p. 97, 1. 11. Ibn lyas, i, p. 169, 1. 9 ; iv, p. 392, 1. 19. 
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aUndl al-mrao%^ while the taxes levied_ accortog^to the 
lunar Moslem months were called al-mal al-hilah.- The 
solar year being longer than the lunar by d. al-jays^ 
had to blot out in its accounts every 33rd Maraji, year m 
order to adapt the dates of these years to those of the Moslem. 
In reahty this operation {tahwU al-simn) was carried out 
only exceptionally,® so that during most of the Mamluk 
epoch the feudatories could levy taxes from the peasants 
according to lunar years.* Sometimes the state obhged them 
(or their heirs) to transfer to the treasury the additional sums 
levied by them owing to the difference of the solar and lunar 
years, aUafawut al-jaysM.^ This action took place after the 
feudatory’s retirement, transfer to another province, or death, 
when the department called d. al-sultdn ox d. al-muriaja‘ 
(and managed by mustawfi l-murtaja‘) . had to decide 
whether he had levied, in his fief, taxes in advance for a 
longer period than that of his actual service.® The vacant 
fief was managed and exploited by the department designated 
as dlwdn al-dMmra until its grant by the sultan to another 
feudatory.’ The clerks of d. al-jaysh had to survey every 
three years the state of cultivation of feudal lands and the 
taxes actually levied by their holders.® In practice, however, 
as we see from the work of Ibn al-Jfan, the figures regarding 

1 Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, U. 8 ff. EMM, U P- 103, U. 32 ff. Subi, ni, p. 452, 

Nuwayrl, viii, pp. 228-233. EMM, i, P- 107, U. 6-9. 8m, iii, p. 471. 

3 Of. the real cases (Ibn lyas, i, p. 159, 1. 9 ; Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 
11. 7-10 ; xiii, pp. 75-9), and the theoretic calculation in Buhli, xiii, 

p. 62, 11 1-8. ^ ^ ... 

^ The primary purpose of the tahwU was to prevent such a levy : buolif xiii , 
p. 65, 11. 16 if. 

5 Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 1. 9. Nuwayri, viii, p. 201, 11. 16 ff. Abu 
hFida’, iv, p. 149, 11. 11-14. CIA., Syria du Nord, No. 44 (misunderstood 
by Becker in Der Islam, i, p. 98). 

6 Nuwayri, viii, p. 201, 11. 6 ff. EMM, h, P- 217, U. 29-31. iv, 

p. 33, 1. 16. Zahiri, p. 110, U, 4-7. CIA„ Syria du Nord, No. 44. SaMiawi, x, 
p. 289, U. 14^18. 

7 Ibn lyas, ii, p. 277, 1. 16 ; p. 305, 1. 8 ; iv, p. 14, 1. 16. Bmmdith, 
p. 418, 1.8; p. 462, 11. 18-20. Zahiri, p. 110, 11 3-4. 

® Nuwayri, viii, p. 297, 11. 7-13. 
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the extent of lands belonging to Egyptian villages and their 
quality were copied until the end of the Mamluk epoch from 
the registers of the cadastral survey of 1315.^ As regards 
iht %bm, d. al-jaysh w&s able as a rule to record only the 
cases of its diminution, because otherwise the feudatories 
were unwilling to reveal the real condition of their fiefs, 
fearing that the Hbra's growth would induce the government 
to diminish the fief’s extent.^ 

The sultans struggled to make the fief-holders more and 
more dependent on the central government. At the beginning 
of the Mamluk epoch we still find the influence of the Latin 
and Ayyubid feudal systems, which made the fief-holders 
hereditary rulers of their respective regions.^ The means 
employed by the sultans to put an end to it was the mwh, 
i.e. redistribution of lands between the sultan and the 
feudatories. As I have suggested in another place,^ the idea 
was of Mongol origin, but the details of its execution were 
copied from the annual redivisions of lands among the 
members of the village community. A speedy cadastral 
survey (lea sh f ahbildd) was made ; then the estates were 
divided into royal and feudal ; the feudal lands were 
redivided into the necessary number of fiefs of various grades, 
and the fiefs of each grade were distributed by a drawing of 

^ Cf. Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 5, 1. 16 ; p. 6, 11. 10-11 ; p. 39, 1. 3 ; p. 99, i. 7 ; 
p. 106, 1. 25, etc. (note the exceptions in p. 139, 11. 1-2, 27). 

2 Cf. Ibn al-Jfan (especially p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. 80, 1. 17 ; p. 138, 1. 11 ; 
p. 160, 1. 16) ; Subd^t P* 442, 11. 12-20 ; J[)aw^ al-Subb>, i, p. 258, 11. 23 ff. 

® On the Latin influence, cf. my notes in 1937, pp. 97-9. 

4 1935, pp. 239-241. KhitaU i, pp. 82-3, employs the term rawJc 

to denote the periodical redivisions of the state domains among tax-farmers 
under the Fatimids, which were also preceded by cadastral surveys but 
were not such faithful reproductions of the redistributions of common 
lands in villages as the Mamluk rawks. We find already under the 
^Abbasids the idea that the Kharaji lands and their revenues are a common 
property of the Moslems in the same manner as the lands of a village are 
a common property of the villagers (cf. the use of fciy^ in Abu Yusuf’s 
Kitab aUKhuraj, ed. Cairo a.h. 1346, p. 75, 1. 19 ; p. 95, L 20 ; p. 103, 1. 2 ; 
from p. 28, 1. 2, we may deduce that such explications of this term as 
are proposed by al-Mawardi and lexicographers are posterior inventions). 
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lots among the knights and emirs of that grade. There were 
three rawhs : aUawl aUusdtm in Egypt in 1298 ^ ; al-mwlc 
al-ndsM in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon in 1313 ^ , 
al-rawk al-nasin in Egypt in 1315.® Prior to the mwhs 
i qirdts (qnat = of the Egyptian lands belonged to the 
sultan (including the fiefs of the royal mamluks), 10 to 
the emirs (including the otldq pasturage), 10 to the knights of 
al-halqa ; in 1298 4 qirats were allotted to the sultan as 
his private domain (al-M^s),^ 9 to the fiefs of the royal 
mainIfikH and to secure their pay, 11 to the emirs and to the 
knights of d-halqa-, in 1316 10 qirdts were assigned to the 
royal oI-Mmss, 14 to the fiefs. Sultan al-Aiiraf Sha'ban 
diminished the extent of al-lMss, granting many lands as 
fiefs to his brothers and relatives,® but it retained such tovns 
as Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta.® The domains of 
d-Ums in Syria and in Palestine were also enlarged in 1313 
by the addition of the fertile plain of Damascus and of the 
villages which were employed as stations of post-horses on the 
route from Damascus to Egypt. Even more important was 
the fact that the feudatories received now fiefs consisting of 

1 EMtai, i. P- 88- Sum, n, ii, p. 65. A. F., iv, p. 39. Ibn Khaldun, v, 
p. 410. Subl, iii, p. 436. Anonym, p. 45. Ibn Yaljya, p. 96. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 137 ; iv, p. 487. Manhd, v, f. 656. 

2 Ibn Yahya, pp. 79, 89-96. Anonym, p. 160. Ibn lyas, i, p. 159. 
Dhahabi, ii, p’. 170. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 171. The local rawh of the governor- 
general of Gaza, Sanjar al-Jawli (Manhal, i, f. 16ct), was possibly a part 
of the general. 

3 Mitah i, pp. 88-91, 95 ; ii, pp. 217-19. Anonym, p. 164. Ibn lyas, i, 
p, 159. Buhh in, p. 436 ; xiii, p. 181. Ibn al-Jfan, pp. 99, 106, 129, 138, 
139 (also merely al-Tawk : pp. 6—7, 39, 116-17, 125, 127, 135-6, 171, 185). 
Ibn Hajar, i, p. 359. Manhal, y, f. 204a. 

* These domains, inherited by the subsequent sultans, must not be 
confounded with the sultan’s allodial estates, inherited by his heirs. 
After the establishment of d. al^-lchm^ domains of al-Jch^? became its 
principal source of revenue. The distribution of lands into qirdts was 
probably based on the statistics regarding their Hbra and not their extent. 
The diminution of the fiefs of the emirs and of the knights of atlalqa in 
1298 cost to Sultan Lajin his throne and head, though he made a concession 
and allotted 11 qird;^ to these fiefs instead of the originally intended 10. 

5 Cf. Manhal, iii, f. 1516, and the index of personal names in Ibn al-Jfan. 

« Zahiri, p. 108. Ibn abJi^an, p. 138. 
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small portions dispersed in various places, where the lords, 
moreover, were strangers.^ The remoteness of city-dwelling 
small feudatories from their fiefs obhged them, prior and 
subsequently to the mwhs, to put their fiefs under the pro- 
tection {Tiimaya) of stronger persons, who managed the fiefs 
in return for a fee levied by them from the peasants and 
deducted from the rents transferred by them to the 
feudatories. In 1298 the government abolished the rule that 
the “ emirs of 100” protected the fiefs of those knights of 
al-halqa were commanded by them,^ and afterwards the 
principal protector was the sultan himself through the 
medium of his bureaux : d. al-Mdss, d. al~dawla, d. ahmufrcd, 
d. ahdhahMm, and a special d. al-musta^jardt wa4-Mmdydt 
al-^arlfa, founded by Sultan Faraj, which had in every 
town and great village of Egypt its representative, ustdddr,^ 
The administrative authorities were dissatisfied with the 
“ protection ”, because the local officials entrusted with it did 
not permit them to arrest anybody in the protected lands ; 
the feudatories — because the protector often took the whole 
revenue for himself.^ The right of “ protection ” could be 
transferred by one person (or institution) to another, and some- 
times the government even granted it as a portion of a fief, 
the protection fee being included in the total Hbra of that 
fief.^ 

Those fief-holders of whom the sultan was particularly 
suspicious were the governors-general, district governors, 
and tribal chieftains. Although each governor-general w^as 

1 Ibn Yabya, p. 91, U. 7-8. 

2 Khitat. i, p. 88, 11. 5-10. 

3 Zahirl, p. 97, 1. 16 ; p. 107, 1. 8 ; p. 108, 1. 7 ; p. 109, 11. 12-13 ; p. 130, 

11.12-13. i. p. lib U. 26-8. BawUith, ; p. 318, 1. 23. 

Ibn lyas, iv, p. 262. 

^ KhitaU i, p. 88, 11. 5-7. vii, p. 206, 11. 2-4. Hawddith, p. 458 

11. 22-3. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 485, 1. 12. 

* Nujum, vi, p. 585, 11. 9-10. On emirs who protected ” entire districts, 
cf. Suluk, I, i, p. 211 ; Ibn Hajar, i, p. 478, 11.3-4. On Quatrem^re’s 
attempts to explain the term l}.imdya, cf. i, i, pp. 211, 251 ; i, ii. 
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desif^nated as “ the kiag of the emirs ”, malik al-umara’^ 
the emirs of his province were not his vassals hut the sultan s, 
and the document (taqlld) which conferred upon him the 
administrative authority over the province was distinct 
from his feudal charter, though issued simultaneously. In 
Egypt there were in the fourteenth century fiefs attached 
to'' the governorships, but they were scattered (partly or 
entirely) outside the districts ruled by the respective 
governors ^ ; at the time of Ibn al-Ji‘an these particular 
fiefs were no more existing, and the governors received fiefs 
on the same conditions as other feudatories.® In Syria and in 
Palestine there were until the end of the Mamluk epoch 
fiefs connected with the offices of governors-general and 
governors,* but it was not a common feature.® We learn from 
the feudal charters quoted by Ibn Yahya that under the 
Ayyubids and the first Mamluk sultans the Lebanese tribal 
chieftains had no fixed military duties, except the com- 
munication of intelligence regarding the activities of the 
Crusaders.® On the occasion of the conquest of Tripoli in 

1 Ibn Ta^ri Bird! deplores the fact that in his times this title was 

appropriated by district governors as well, even by those who were not 
appointed directly by the snltan but by some governor-general {EawUith 
pp 574-6, 672 ; cf. I, ii/PP- 96-9, n. 113). 

2 Ibn al-Jfan, p. 22, 1. 17 ; p. 52, 1. 17 ; p. 56, 1. 2 ; p. 66, 1. 25 ; p. 102, 

1. 7 ; p. 103, 1. 27 ; p. 115, 1. 8 ; p. 121, 1. 13 ; p. 156, 1. 16, etc. Only the 
oases of the Libyan desert were granted as fiefs to their governors : 
Ta^Tif, p. 175, 11. 18-20. 

3 The only Egyptian fief attached to an administrative post was then 
the fief of zimdm d~adur al-^nfa, emir-eunuch entrusted with the sultan’s 
harem: pp. 144, 168, 176, 194. As exception, the village Qatya near 
Pelusium (where duties on the goods transported from Syria to Egypt 
and from Egypt to Syria were levied) was granted in a.h. 916 as fief to the 
emir who commanded the local garrison : Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 192-3, 368. 

4 Ibn al-Shihna, p. 47, 11. 14-15 ; p. 261, U. 3-5. Mujir, p. 423, 11. 6-7. 
The military judge of Aleppo also had a particular fief : Ibn al-Shihna 

p. 232, 1. 10. . ^ ^ . 

3 Under Khushqadam the governors-general of al-Karak received fieis 
of “ emirs of 100 ” in the province of Damascus : Hawadi%>, p. 482, 1. 12 ; 
p. 508, U. 15-20. 

3 As long as the Lebanon’s destiny was not clear, B. Buhtur used to 
receive feudal charters at the same time from the Latin rulers, from the 
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1289, wMch made the Mamltiks much more powerful iu the 
Lebanon, Qalaun confiscated all the fiefs of the Lebanese 
chieftains and transformed them into the reserve of lands 
for the newly established al-halqa of Tripoli.^ Afterwards 
the chieftains gradually recovered most of their fiefs, but 
this time they were created knights oi al-halqa or emirs of 
specified grades, ordered to maintain mamluk troops corre- 
sponding to their rank, and made responsible for the watch 
of roads and shores in specified regions.^ Often the village 
where a chieftain dwelt was not included in his fief, and he 
was there a tenant of another fief-holder.® From the data 
compiled by Ibn al-Jfan we may deduce that the bedouin 
fiefs in Egypt occupied in the fifteenth century a considerably 
greater portion of total lands than in the fourteenth, chiefly 
because the authorities while cruelly punishing the common 
bedouin rebels sought to attract the sympathy of chieftains.^ 

As the contingent of troops was not fixed, the number of 
fiefs was also changeable : sometimes a fief corresponding 
to a higher grade was created through the addition of several 

Mamluk sultans (since Aybak) and from the Ayyubid sultan of Damascus, 
and they obtained a charter even from the Mongol general Hulagu, who 
invaded Syria in 1260 : Ibn Yahya, pp. 55-8, 61, 64, 80. 

^ Ibn Yahya, pp. 77-8, 90. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. The only exception 
was the fief of a certain Ibn al-Mu‘m. 

2 Ibn Yahya, pp. 31, 42-3, 78, 89, 91, 134. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. Shidyaq, 
p. 231- In 1313 the contingent of mamluks whom the chieftains had to 
maintain was increased (Ibn Yahya, p. 89, 1. 22, to p. 90, 1. 3 ; p. 90, 1. 23). 
The more influential chieftains used to receive the humbler into their 
service as mamluks (p. 97, 1. 3 ; p. 98, 11. 2-10). 

® After the rawh a Bufituri chieftain, Na^ir al-Din, was in his own village 
(A'bayh) a tenant of a “ Turkish ’’ emir, Saruja, whereas another chieftain, 
Sayf al-Din Mufrii, was in his own village ('’Aramun) a tenant of Nasir 
al-Din (Ibn Yahya, pp. 93, 102-3 ; on Saruja, cf. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 198, 
No. 1954). 

* In A.H. 754 there were executed in Upper Egypt 700 rebels, but their 
•chieftain, Ibn al-Afidab, was amnestied and returned to his post : Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 200, 11. 22-4. In al-Sharqiyya the ■ bedouin chieftains held in 
1375 (either entirely or partly) 140 naliyas (territorial divisions, mostly 
identical with large villages), the registered %hra of which amounted to 
563, 384 and at the time of Ibn al-Ji'am 189 naUyas, the registered 
Hbra of which amounted to 393, 212 d.j* 
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small fiefs, sometimes a large fief was divided into several 
fiefs corresponding to a lower graded Sometimes two or 
several tribal chieftains field a single fief in common {sUrha, 
mundsafa), and tfie grade of each of them was determined 
by fiis share {qisma) of tfie fiefd There were no fixed rules in 
regard to tfie promotion of knights and emirs to higher grades 
(and fiefs connected with them).® Under tfie first Mamluk 
sultans fiefs were hereditary, subject to loyal behaviour of their 
holders and to physical abihty of the heirs to perform the mih- 
tary duties of knightsd During the lifetime of emirs their sons 
received, when children, allowances of money, meat, bread, and 
forage from the sultan, and when they became adults they 
were dubbed knights of al-halqa.^ Afterwards the emirs were 
for the most part selected among the royal mamluks,® 
because of their good military training and of their personal 
attachment to their former master, to whom they owed their 
career. The comradeship ^ of the freedmen of the same 
master made them a real poHtical party, seeking to turn to 
their exclusive advantage the great distributions of fiefs 
which took place when a sultan (on his accession or in the 
case of a civil war) wished to acquire strong and numerous 
supporters, an emir struggled for the regency or the crown, or 
many fiefs became vacant, after their holders had been killed 
in war or died of plague.® Under the Circassian sultans the 

1 Hawadith, pp.28, 322, 393, 510, 512, 657, 601-2. Ibn Yaliya, p. 84, 
11. 11-12. Ibn Hajar, i, p. 478, 1. 4. 

Ibn Yabya, pp. 154, 156, 159, 164, 166, 178, 192, 194. Subh, xii, p. 423, 

»^*We know cases of suicide and murder by exasperated candidates : 
Ibn lyas, i, p. 206 j ii, pp. 225, 255, 295. 

^ Buluh I, h PP- 233-4, 237 ; i, ii, pp. 17-18. Ta‘n/, p. 93, U. 6-7. 

5 KhitaU ii, p. 216, U. 18-24. Daw' al-Subhy i, p. 258, 11. 18-20. 

« Subi, lY, p. 15, 11. 18-19, and the biographical dictionaries {Manhal, 
SalAawi, Ibn Hajar). 

’ “ ” 5 etymology of this term, cf. Suluh i, h 

pp. 43-5, n. 61. 

« Ibn lyas, i, pp. 130, 132, 139, 190, 211, 213, 216, 240, 260, 280, 352, 
381 ; ii, pp. 3. 11, 12, 16, 25, 41, 72, 93, 241, 277, 305. Suluk, I, ii, p. 174. 
Nujum, vi, pp. 9, 246, 612. Hawddi^, pp. 178, 183, 188, 334-6, 410, 620. 
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Caucasian nobility bad tbe right of priority to fiefs/ whicli 
was often contested by the freedmen of the reigning sultan/ 
The intervention of an influential person was also of much help 
in receiving a fief/ and often fiefs were simply sold, the seller 
being either the sultan in person ^ or the former holder. 
Many fiefs of al-halqa were acquired by native officials 
(religious and civil) and merchants, who received in this way 
some rights of knights/ and by private mamluks, who 
remained in the service of their lords.® As awldd al-nds, 
who continued to receive fiefs of al-halqa,"^ became more and 
more a part of the civil population,® aZ-Wya gradually 
became a corps of no military value. In the fifteenth century 
its knights still had at least to send to war deputies or repre- 
sentatives (one to every two or four holders of small fiefs) or to 
pay for their exemption from service,® but during the last 
Mamliik-Ottoman war nothing of the kind was demanded 
from them. Fiefs of emirs and royal mamluks also 
could be sold,^® but such a fief-holder owed active military 
service, and in the case of his physical disability (blindness, 
chronic skin disease, weakness of old age, or even long 

A. F., iv, p. 36. In the fifteenth century all the members of such a party 
had the same blazon (Mayer, pp. 3, 33). 

1 Manhal^ iii, f. 186a, 11. 18-23. Zahiri, p. 115, 11. 18-19. 

^ Hawadithf pp. 334-6. Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 107, 342, 356, 358. 

® Anonym, p. 46, 1. 3. Manhal, v, f. 197a, 11. 17-20. 

^ Ibn lyas, i, p. 184. Hawddithj pp. 339, 596. 

^ Bubli, iv, p. 16, 1. 5. Daw'^ i, p. 245, 11. 13-14. Ibn Hajar, iv, 

p. 361, 1. 9. Ibn lyas, i, p. 198, 1. 7. SaMiawi, viii, p. 282, 1. 8. Sometimes 
there was a special department {dlwdn aUhadal) for these transfers : 
Khitaty ii, p. 219 (cf. Sal^awi, x, p. 109, 1. 9 : dalldl al4q0dt = the broker 
of fiefs). Nujurriy v, pp. 40, 423, calls it d. cd-badid, the office of bribery.” 

® The right to be at the same time private mamluks and knights of 
al-balqa was acquired by them in a.h. 678 and revoked in a.h. 821 : Suluk, 
II, i, p. 17 ; NujuMt vi, pp. 386-7. 

’ Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 1. 5 ,* p. 150, 1. 13. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 136, U. 9-10 ; p. loO, U. 17-18. 

® Ibn lyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 105, 230. NujUniy vi, pp. 71, 388-9. 

Hawadithy pp. 339, 596, 690. Nujum, vi, p. 387, In this way some 
awlM al-nds became royal mamluks {Hawddi^y p. 681). 
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sickness) the fief was taken back by the sultan.^ Fiefs allotted 
to tribal chieftains could be sold by their holders,® and granted 
by the sultan (together with the offices attached to them) 
to whom he wished® ; but in general they remained vested 
in families belonging to the respective tribes. 

The fief was granted in response to either (a) a qissa, 
written application submitted by the candidate to a vacant 
fief, or (6) a nuzul, announcement of the former feudatory 
that he wishes to surrender his fief to another person, or 
(c) an iMdd, notice of two feudatories who desired to exchange 
their fiefs or to hold them in common, or (d) a mithal, written 
by ndzir al-jaysh on the sultan’s order (if the initiative 
belonged to the government). In all four cases the sultan 
(and in the case of small fiefs the vice-sultan) had to write 
on the document his approval {al-lckM al-iMnf, ‘aldma, 
yuldab), which contained only the word yuTdah, it must be 
written.” The approved document remained in custody 
of some clerk of d. al-jay^, who wrote then a new document, 
al-nmrabba‘a al-jayMyya (sometimes denoted also as mithal 
murabba‘ or mustanad), which contained the sultan s order to 
grant to X the fief which had been held by Y and con- 
sisted of such-and-such villages ” (or other sources of revenue). 
This document was sent by d. al-iaysh to the sultan s chan- 
cellery {diwm al-inshd’), the chief of which designated the clerk 
in whose custody it was to remain and who had to write the 
feudal charter, man^ur. The charter was practically a copy of 
al-murahba‘a, preceded with numerous praises to the feudatory. 
The length of this preface, its opening words (“ al-hamd li-lldh,'” 

‘ ‘ ammo, 6a‘d,” or “ Maraja l-amr ’ ’ ) and the size of the paper upon 

1 A. F., iv, p. 54. Nujum^ vi, p. 856, Hawddith, pp. 215, 364, 511, 577. 
Manhal, ii, f. 31a ; iv, f. 4a. In exceptional cases sons of sultans were 
dubbed emirs in their childhood (A. F., iv, p. 92. 1. 22 ; al-Ghawri s son 
became amir aWmr Jcahlr^, emir-inspector of royal stables). 

2 Ibn Yabya, pp. 154, 184, 186-8, 192, 194. 

® Sultan Qaitbay made some of his mamluks shaykhs of bedouin tribes, 
and gave to Yaahbak al-Dawadar the post of the emir of the Hawwara 
tribe : Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 171, 302. 
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wliicli the charter was written varied according to the grade of 
the feudatory* Prior to the reign of al-A^iraf Sha'han the 
charters of “ emirs of 100’’ and al-tabl, were distinguished 
also by tughrd, a piece of paper upon which the sultan’s name 
and titles were written. The formula of approval {'alamo) 
w^hich the sultan wrote on the charter consisted of some 
religious sentence, e.g. Imshl Allah (Aybak), al-musta'm 
hi-lldh (Baybars I), Allah amal% (Muhammad b. Qalaun), In 
the case of the Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese knights of 
al-halqa, ahmurabba^a al-jayshiyya {denoted in this case also as 
ruq'a) was written in the local branch of d, al-jayii in virtue 
of a qissa, nuzul, iMdd, or mi^l approved by the governor- 
general ; but then it was sent to Cairo, where it was dealt 
with as usual mi^dl. The private mamluks received their 
feudal charters from their lords and not from the sultan’s 
d, al-inshd'. The emirs were, however, bound to inform 
(Z. al-jaysh whenever they received a mamluk in their service 
or discharged him.^ The investiture of an emir included 
the presentation to him of a horn and a flag. ^ 

^ For fuller particulars see Nuwayri, viii, pp. 207-210 ; Khitak ii, 
pp. 216-17 ; fa'nf, pp. 88-90 ; ^ubh iv, 19, 51, 184, 190, 217 ; vi, pp. 201-2, 
212, 223 ; xii, p. 218 ; xiii, pp. 153-199 ; Ibu Yabya (the charters quoted) ; 
Suluh, I, i, pp. 200-1 ; i, ii, p. 97 ; Eahiri, p. 100, II. 14-15 ; HawadiQi, 
p. 335, 11. 15-17. “ Yuktabdt ” in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 1. 7, is not an error 
as the editor thinks. The sales of fiefs were usually made valid by a nuzul. 
The Druse emirs, entitled by their religious law to distribute their estates 
among the heirs according to their own decision (of. Bouron, p. 314, and 
Volney, ii, p. 73), used to carry this distribution into effect by a nuzul 
when they were still living. Simultaneously they wrote a testament {kitdb 
tamlthf nuzul)i which remained in the custody of their family and contained 
the same directions (Ibn Yaliya, pp. 56, 60, 81, 130). The verb is employed 
as follows : nazala ^an , . , Zi. . . . 

2 ‘‘ Ummira bi4-buq wa-Valam ” : Subh> iv, p. 70, 11. 2, 7, 9, 18, 
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III. The Decline op the Military Fiefs 

After the abolition of the hereditary character of fiefs, the 
feudatories struggled for the power to convey to their 
descendants at least a portion of their estates as lands uncon- 
ditioned by service. This struggle was facilitated by the 
existence of the particular category of estates granted as 
pension, arzdq or rizaq (sing, rizq or rizqa),'^ which were sub- 
divided into (a) military, aVrizaq al-jayshiyya ^ or aUbdz? 
and (b) religious, al-rizaq al-ahbdsiyya ^ or alihds.^ In both 
cases they were lands granted away by the state not on the 
condition of military (or other) service but '' as charity 
^ald sabil al-birr wa-^Uadaqa.^ AUizaq al-jaysMyya were 
fiefs granted away by d. ahjaysh to (a) emirs who could no 
more perform military duties because of their old age or 
illness ; (&) emirs who for political reasons were dismissed 
and then, for the most part, relegated to Jerusalem ® ; (c) wives, 

1 Eawadith, p. 57, 1. 17 ; p. 410, 11. 13-17 ; p. 577, U. 16-17 (istarzaqa = 
derived an income from a rizq). Ibn lyas, iv, p. 15, 11. 11, 18 ; p. 136, 
U. 4-19 ; p. 150, 11. 13-18. 

2 Ibn lyas, v, p. 420, 11. 7-9 ; p. 475, 11. 18-19 ; p. 480, 1. 20. 

® Suluh, I, ii, pp. 159-161. The same word denoted sometimes all the 

fiefs. ■' ■ / 

4 Nuwayri, viii, p. 209, 1. 1. Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 1. 11. EMM, h 
p. 110, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136 ; v, pp. 219, 460-1, 466, 475, 480. 

® On their identity with al-rizaq al-ab>bdsiyya, cf, Zahiri, p. 109, 11. 13-14 ; 
Ibn lyas, v, p. 461, 11. 1-3. 

« Subh, iv, p, 38, 11. 7-16. J[>aw' al-Subh, i, p. 250, IL 22-3. Nujum, vi, 
p. 69, U- 7-8. Almost in the same words Jabarti, iv, p. 93, 11. 19, 31 ; p. 141, 
1. 32. Hence the adjective al-mabrura, employed in official documents in 
regard to these lands : SuhE vi, p. 185, 11. 16-20. 

7 Under the sultans Jaqmaq and Khushqadam such an estate brought 

aibout 200,000 dirhems yearly : Hawadith, p. 511, 11. 8-9 ; p. 577, 1. 17. 
A retired emir (or knight), who was entitled to dwell wherever he liked, 
was denoted as (Sublji>, xih, p. 48), whereas the term battdl designated 

especially him who was dismissed and banished. 

8 Mh vii, p. 200, 11. 9-17. These estates were situated in those parts 
of Palestine which were included in the province of Damascus {Subb, xii, 
p, 314, 1. 7). On Jerusalem as the principal place of banishment for emirs, 

cf. Manhal, i, ffi 27a, 158a, 162a, 1966, 197a, 200a ; ii, ff. 66, 116, 31a, 
37a, 44a, 896, etc. 
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widows, and orphans of emirs and knights ^ ; {d) awlad al-nas, 
including the descendants of sultans ^ ; (e) mosques, madrasas, 
monasteries of dervishes, learned and holy persons.® Some- 
times such a fief, although explicitly not conditional upon 
service, was considered as an emir’s fief or a fief of al-halqa, 
and its holder obtained a manAur * ; but for the most part 
the holder was not entitled to a military grade, and he received 
from d. al-jaysh a particular charter, denoted as al-murabba‘a 
al-jayshiyya,^ which must not be confused with the above- 
mentioned document of the same name. In the work of Ibn 
al-Ji an we find a multitude of cases that in a ndhiya which 
contained hundreds or thousands of fadddns there was a 
rizq of several tens of fadddns, the holder of which is never 
mentioned, being probably identical with the explicitly 
indicated lord of the village. We may assume that the lord 
wished to strengthen his right of possession by the uncon- 
ditional tenure of some important place in the village (well, 
irrigating channel, houses). 

The word a^ds being employed as synonymous for waqfs 
by the Maliki school of the Islamic law, the only school 
which permits the conversion of the revenues of leased lands 
into a waqf for the period of lease, we are inclined to believe 
that the appearance of ahbds as a particular category of lands 
took place under the Fatimids, when the Maliki school was 
the only Sunni school recognized by the courts of justice,® 
and the fiefs were still conditional not on mihtary service 
but on payment of rents.’ Indeed, though there are sources 

1 Tbn lyas, iv, p. l.'i, 11. 12-13 ; p. 16, II. 4-5 ; p. 136, 1. 5 ; p. 150, 
11. 15-16 ; V, p. 219, 11. 7-8. 

^ ManJial, i, f. 556, 11. 8-9. 

Subh^ iv, p. 51, 1. 19 ; vi, p. 185, 1, 19. 

^ SaWiawi, iii, p. 2, 1. 11. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 214, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 
11 .4-19 ; p. 150, 11. 13-18. The term alMaz is employed for the most part 
in regard to these estates. 

Ibn lyas, v, p. 189, 11. 16-20 ,* p. 218, 1. 23, to p. 219, LI; p. 219, 
1. 6 ; p. 287, 1. 17. Zahiri, p. 100, 11. 19-20. Women and institutions could 
not receive man^urs at all. 

« Subh iii, p. 524, 1. 13. 

’ KMf(4> i, p. 85, 11. 35-6, 39. 
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w^Hch ascribe tie foundation of dlwan al-ahbds to such an 
early personage as al-Layfli b. Sa‘d, the qoM of Egypt in the 
second century a.h.,i or to such a late as Saladin,^ the notice 
which attributes it to the Eatimids ® is corroborated by other 
texts which attest the existence of particular 46ds-lands 
under the Fatimids.‘ In the Mamluk epoch they were 
royal lands dedicated to religious institutions and persons 
of merit, and considered as of more holy character than 
al-rizaq al-jay^iyya, though not attaining the rank of genuine 
waqfs. They were supervised by a special royal olEce, 
dlwdn al-ahbds, the director {ndzir) of which was considered 
as a religious official, and was sometimes responsible to 
the Grand Dawadar (-the emir who supervised the royal 
chancellery) — who, since a.h. 768, occasionally held himself 
this post — and sometimes before the vice-sultan or the sultan 
in person.® Owing to the constant increase of these estates 
thev amounted already in a.h. 740 to 130,000 fadddns,^ 


1 Ibn Iya£, v, p. 461, 11. 1-3. 

2 Jabartl, iv, p. 93, L 26. 

® P- 296, 1. 5. 

4 Ibid,, i, p. 110, 11. 4r-17. J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine 
under the Fatimid Galiphs, Oxford, 1922, ii, p. 35i (Jewish a/Ms in Palestine). 
Ibn KhaUikan, Wafaydt al-A‘ydn, ii, p. 166. 

s Eudh, iv, p. 38, U. 7-16. Paw^ al-Suhh, i, p. 250, 11. 21-4. Zahiri, p. 109, 
11. 13-15. KhitaU ii, p. 295. Suluh, i, i, p. 119, n. 2. Ibn lyas, i, p. 220, 
11 . 1 -^ 2 . 

e KhiiaU ii, P^ 295, 1. 31. 

’ Ibn lyas, v, p. 461, II. 6, 22-3. 

® Ibid., i, p. 206, 11. 6-11 (their total size was then 20,000 fadddns). 

® Zahiri, p. 109, L 16. 

Nuwayri, viii, p, 209, Ih 1-2. Cf. Sululc, i, ii, p. 59, n. 71. 
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Among the estates granted as pension we may place the 
caliph's fief. Though the founder of the Mamluk state, 
Aybak, proclaimed when fighting against the dynastic 
pretensions of the Syrian Ayyubids that the country belongs 
to the caliph, and the king is only his representative"^ — 
when the seat of the caliphate was transferred in 659/1261 
to Egypt, the caliphs did not receive there any landed estate. 
It was Barquq ^ who revived the practice, which existed in 
Iraq since a.h. 334 ® and in Egypt under the last Fatimids,^ 
that the powerless caliph obtains from the real ruler an 
iqta \^ As a fief-holder the caliph was considered a member of 
the military class, and he possessed in consequence a coat of 
arms {ranh).^ The caliph's fief was enlarged by Sultan 
Yusuf in A.H. 841, by Aynal in a.h. 857 (in reward for the 
caliph's assistance to his accession) and by Aynal's son, 
Ahmad, but it was reduced again by Qaitbay in a.h. 872.'^ 
When first the caliph al-Mutawakkil was exiled to Con- 
stantinople after the conquest of Egypt by the Ottomans, he 
held his Egyptian fief, but afterwards Sultan Selim I ordered 
him to divide it with two other exiled ‘Abbasids.® We do 
not know whether there was any connection between this 
fief and the landed estates held by the descendants of the 
Eg 5 rptian 'Abbasids in the eighteenth century.^ 

^ And tHs function may be, consequently, performed by any person 
appointed by the caliph : A. F., hi, p. 192, 1. 12 ; ManJialf i, f. 3a, 1. 17. 

2 KhitaU ii, p. 243, 11. 20-1. Ibn al-Ji'an does not mention any estate 
as held by the caliph in 1375. 

® A. F., ii, p. 100, 1. 7. Abu Shama, Kitab al-Mawdaiayn, Cairo, a.h. 
1287-1292, i, p. 31, 1. 30. 

^ Abu ^ama, i, p. 196, 1. 19. 

^ “ Iqia"" al'Mdldfa ” : Ibn lyas, v, p. 347, 1. 23. 

6 Ibid., p. 155, 1. 4. 

’ Nujum, vii, p. 6, 1. 1 ; p. 461, 1. 2. Hawaii^, p. 236, 1. 6 ; p. 382, 
1- 1 ; p. 633, 11. 3-8. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 51, 1. 8 ; p. 96, 11. 15-18 ; iv, p. 292, 
11. 1-6. SaMiawi, hi, p. 166, 1. 21. At the time of Ibn al-Ji‘an it consisted 
of two entire villages and of portions of two others (p. 25, 1. 15 ; p. 80, 
1. 18 ; p. 144, 1. 10 ; p. 158, 1. 7). 

s Ibn lyas, v, pp. 312-13, 347-8. 

^ Jabarti, hi, p, 355, 1. 32. 
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Since al-rizaq al-jayMyya could be taken back by >be 
state, 1 tbe best way open to tke feudatories wbo ^wished to 
convert their military fiefs into Ufelong and hereditary 
possessions was to make them aUodial lands, amM sing 
mull). At the commencement of the Mamluk epoch allodial 
estates were numerous in Syria,^ but almost absent ^ in 
Egypt.® Their subsequent increase, mostly through the 
addition of former military fiefs, * was a direct violation of the 
Islamic law which forbids the transformation of “ tribute- 
paying” lands into “ tithe-paying” (aUodial).® The lawyers 
of the Mamluk epoch abrogated this rule ; the right given by 
the Islamic law to the caliph to grant away unowned and 
conquered lands to Moslems as allodial properties was 
extended to all lands reverting to the state for any reason 
whatever, the caliph being represented by the adrmmstration 
of the public treasury (6a2/t al-mal), appointed in reality 
by the sultan. In particular they utihzed the theory that 
every property the owner of which died without leaving heirs, 
becomes the property (rf) of the whole Moslem com- 
munity,® and the question whether the caliph is entitled 
to sell such lands was always answered in the affirmative. 
Moreover, the fief-holder who surrendered his fief to the 
public treasury of his own free will was entitled to purchase 
it then as allodial estate or to arrange its purchase by a 
friend.’ Lands which became aUodial because of their 

1 Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 136, 150, 321-2 ; v, p. 90. Al-riza^ al-amsiyya 
were held for the most part by religious ofBcials and institutions (cf. 
TTmmdith xi 140, 1. 8 ; Daw\ i, p. 250, 11. 22-3). 

^ ^ Ibn al-liibna, p. 128; 11. 8-10 ; p. 168, 1. 8 ; p. 174, U. 7-8 (quotations 
from Ibn giaddad, a contemporary of Baybars I : p. 170, U. 2, 18). 

“ Subl, iii, p. 455, U- 10-12. The old allodial lands were there converted 
under the Fafimids into “ tribute-paying ” lands ; KHM, U P- 84, 11. 2-8. 

* Nujum, vi, p. 387, 1. 17. 

6 Under the Mamluks no fixed tax was imposed by the government on 
the afiodial lands {or any other lands which were not held by the crown). 
Sometimes they paid extraordinary taxes. 

® Cf. Subh xiii, p. 116, 11. 3-8. ^ 

' Ibn Yahya, P- 102, 1. 13, to p. 103, 1. 1. It is possible that the conversion 
cf “ tribute-navinv ” lands into allodial through their sale by the public 
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sale by the public treasury were very numerous,^ and were 
often purchased by the sultan, either for himself ^ or as 
gifts to influential emirs.^ 

Many fiefs and royal estates were transformed into 
waqfs,^ In the fifteenth century the overlords often founded 
endowments for the sake of their mamluks,^ in order to make 
the latter more devoted to them and to their descendants. 
Sometimes the descendants of founders were the beneficiaries 
of their waqfs,^ but more often the waqfs were dedicated to 
some social or religious objective- — e.g. the defence of coasts 
against European corsairs,'^ the payment of ransom for 
the Moslems captured by them,® water supply,® hospitals,^® 


treasury was among the usages brought by the Mamluks from Turkestan 
(then partly ruled by the Golden Horde), where this custom still existed 
in the nineteenth century. Cf. M. N. Rostislavov, Ohrk vidov zemelnoi 
sobstvennosti i pozemelnyl vopros v Turkestanskom krale, St. Petersburg, 
1879, pp. 7-8. 

^ Ibn al-jran, p. 5, 1. 22 ; p. 9, 1. 9 ; p. 11, 1. 23 ; p. 14, 1. 31 ,* p. 106, 
1. 24 ; p. 109, 1. 22 ; p. 114, 1. 24 ; p. 130, 1. 21 ; p. 139, 1. 10 ; p. 194, 
1. 5. Ibn Habib, Durmt al-Asldk {Orimtalia, ii, 1846), p. 381, 11. 23-4. 

2 Buluky I, ii, p. 76. 

® Palmyra was bought by Qalaun for the chief emir of Al Fadl (ManJialy iv, 
f. 202a, 11. 22-3). 

^ This term and the verb waqafa are sometimes employed in Mamluk 
sources with regard to estates granted as pension {Hmvddifji, p, 418, 1. 8 ; 
Ibn al-Jfan, p. 25, 1. 15 ; p. 80, 1. 18 ; p. 144, 1. 10 ; p. 158, 1. 7 ; Ibn lyas, 
iv, p. 15, 11. 10-12, 16 ; p. 150, I. 16 ; v, p. 395, U. 13-14 ; Subh., iv, p. 55, 
I. 13), The principal distinction between them and the genuine wagfs 
was that a genuine wagf was established by the land-holder (who might 
originally convert the land into allodial), and the pension estate by the 
crown. On the increase of genuine waqfs, cf. Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 147, 11. 17, 20 ; 
p. 149, 11. 3, 26 ; p. 150, 11. 3, 15, etc. i, p. 110, U. 28-30. 

® Ibn al-jran, p. 115, 1. 27 ; p. 128, 1. 6 ; p. 135, 1. 19 ; p, 162, 1. 1 ; 
p. 179, 1. 18. 

« CIA., i, pp. 353-360, No. 247. Ibn lyas, i, p. 225, 11. 18-19. 

’ Manhal, ii, f. 34a, 11. 8-9. Ibn Duqmaq, v, p. 114, 1. 5. Ibn lyas, ii, 
p. 189, 1. 15. Cf. Ibn Yahya, p, 42, U. 10-15. 

8 Bubl, xii, p. 47, 11. 4-6 ; p. 52, 1. 16 ; p. 391, 11. 14-15. 

8 Mayer, p. 188. Ibn Hajar, i, p. 285, 1. 14. Bischoff, Ta'nBb Halab, 
Beirut, 1880, p. 132. 

18 Ibn lyas, i, p. 116, 1. 11. Ibn al-Shibna, p. 167, 1. 5. Manhal, ii, f. 1616, 
1. 9 ; iii f. 1076. 
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institutions of the Hijaz/ and particularly mosques, madrasas, 
mausoleums and monasteries of dervishes.^ The founder 
who wished to ensure the future of his descendants preferred 
to appoint them hereditary managers of the waqf: such 
managers could usually employ the revenues of waqfs as they 
liked, often transgressing the rules fixed by their founders.^ 
The terminology employed in the sources of information regard- 
ing their right of management is similar to that used in describ- 
ing the feudal land tenure ^ ; they also employed the mizul in 
order to transfer the management to their sons or friends ® ; 
and in general we may define them as religious feudatories, 
whose social position (unless they held military fiefs at the same 
time) was humbler than that of the military, but of more 
hereditary character. The management of certain waqfs 
was attached to specified military posts, especially to those 
of the chief military judge, the Grand Dawadar, zimdm 
ahddur, m^s nawbat al-nuwah (= the commander of the 
royal mamluks who guarded the palace) and the governor 
of Baalbek.® Practically all the modern aristocratic families 
which were already inj&uential under the Mamluks (except 
the tribal chieftains) owe their privileged position (and its 
survival) to their posts as hereditary mana,gers or beneficiaries 
of important waqfs. Some of them are of “ Turkish ’’ descent, 
as al-Barquqi in Egypt ^ and al-Na^^ashibi in Jerusalem ® ; 

^ Suluky pp. 69-70. CIA.., i, p. 346, n. 1. Ibn Duqmaq, v, pp. 33, 48, 131. 
Ibn lyas, ii, p. 194, 11. 16-26. 

^ Of. the index of such Egyptian institutions in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

® Bawadi^, p. 17, U. 1-3. Manhal, iv, f. 158a, 11. 1-2. On the Ottoman 
epoch, cf. Volney, ii, p, 370 ; Jabarti, ii, p. 127, 11. 13-15 ; iv, p. 189, 
L 9, to p. 190, 1. 1 ; Ibn al-Shihua, p. 117, U. 2-12. 

^ Ibn al-Shil?na, p. 116, 1. 18 (“ wa-hiya al-dn bi^sm ” ; cf. Ibn al-Ji‘an, 
many times). 

s Ibn al-Shihna, p. 116, U. 5-6, 17 ; p, 117, 11 16-20. 

e Hawddith, p. 17, U. 1-3 ; p. 54, 11. 2-10 ; p. 80, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 203, 1. 19 ,* iv, p. 35, U. 13-14 ; p. 317, U. 18-19. Subh xii, p. 117, 
11.9-10; p. 319, 11.3-4. 

’ The descendants of Sulian Barquq, entrusted with the administration 
of his waqfs. Cf. Jabarti, iv, p. 105, 11. 22-3. 

® The descendants of the emir Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Bajab, bom in Cairo in a.h, 821 (probably belonged to awlad al-Tbds), 
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those houses which claim the descent froin Muhammad and 
his friends, as al-Husayni in Jerusalem^ and al-TamIml in 
Hebron, 2 were under the Mamluks of lower rank. 

Towards the end of the Mamluk epoch the total size of the 
military fiefs was abeady much smaller than at its com- 
mencement,® and the fief of a military lord was as a rule 
but a part (often not the greater part) of his possessions, 
the remainder * consisting of mag-, allodial estates, waqfs 
founded by him and still regarded as his domains,® and 
sometimes wag/s managed by him. It was, however, the 
Ottoman conquest which brought about the complete abolition 

who served between a.h. 875-893 as 7idzir (superintendent of 

the mosques of Jerusalem and Hebron and manager of their waqfs) : Sakhawi, 
vi, pp. 308-9, No. 1025 ; Mujir, pp. 621-672. His coat of arms has been 
described by Mayer. On the post of nd^ir al-hararmyn, reserved for emirs, 
cf. TaWif, pp. 108-9 ; 8ubj[i, xii, p, 105, 11. 2-3 ; Mujir, pp. 604-19. 

^ At the end of the thirteenth century this branch (^‘al-Husayni al- 
Wafa’i ”) of the descendants of Muhammad’s grandson, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, 
leased the village of Sharafat from a fief-holder, and it remained their 
residence and possession throughout the Mamluk epoch. They were here- 
ditary holders of the post of naqib aUa^rdfin Jerusalem, which implied the 
representation of Muhammad’s descendants before the authorities and 
the management of endowments dedicated to them (hence they were called 
also .B. al-Naqib). They became particularly prominent under the Ottoman 
rule, when the military nobility of foreign origin lost its privileged position- 
Cf. Mujir, p. 490 ; SaMiawi, i, p. 259 ; iv, p. 309 ; JabartI, i, pp. 66, 412, 
371-4 ; ii, pp. 70-1 ; Finn, i, p. 180. 

2 The descendants of Tamim al-Dari, a Companion of Muhammad. 
Under the Mamluks and subsequently to them they were officials of the 
mosque of Hebron and recipients of the revenues of the endowment set 
apart, according to the tradition, by Muhammad for their ancestor. Many 
of them became distinguished legists and men of letters, Cf. JSubb, xiii, 
p. 122, 11. 8-10. Mujir, pp. 429, 632. Salffiawi, i, p. 204 ; ii, p. 13 ; iv, p. 95 ; 
V, p. 192. al-‘UmarT, Ma&dlih al-Ahsar, i, Cairo, 1924, pp. 172 ff. 

® Nujum, vi, p. 387, 1. 17. Cf. the detailed figures in Ibn ai-Ji‘an. 

4 Ibn lyas, i, p. 156, 11.' 1&-23 ; p. 172, U. 7-14 ; p, 198, 11. 5-12 ; iv, 
p, 242, U, 3-4, 14r-17. Hawadith, p. 562, 1. 18 ; pp. 568-9. ManUl, ii, 
ff, S6a, 160-1. Many cases in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

^ He could even sell them as aUodial estates, Hawddith, p. 167, I 9, to 
p. 168, 1. 3 ; p. 202, 1. 13. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 45, 1. 26 ; iv, p. 109, 1. 20, to 
p. 110, 1. 3 ; p. 242, 11. 3-4. Cf. on the Ottoman epoch, Jabarti, i, p. 28, 
1. 30 ; p, 101, U. 6-7. The legal p’-etext was that the founder was in debt 
at the time of the foundation, his property was then a security for the 
payment of his debt, and therefore the mqf was illegal from the beginning. 
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of the military fiefs in Egypt. Eor several months the 
mamluks and their emirs (but not atvlad al-nds) were out- 
lawed and disguised themselves in peasant dresses,^ The 
military fiefs were seized and annexed to the royal 
domains, 2 but al-rizaq al-jayshiyya (except those granted by 
manAurs) and al-rizaq al-ahhdsiyya remained intact,^ as well 
as the waqfs. In the same year (933/1517) the mamluks 
were pardoned and gradually became a part of the Ottoman 
garrison in Egypt (at first the amnesty entitled them only 
to live as civilians, afterwards they received the right to 
mount horses and to purchase arms, and a nafaqa was paid 
to them a little later). This action roused the indignation 
of the genuine Ottoman troops, who wished to obtain for 
themselves former privileges of the royal mamluks, viz. 
their monthly pay, rations of meat and forage, and 
military fiefs.** The authorities utilized the opposing 
pretensions of the two parts of the garrison and did not 
restore the military fiefs at all. The mamluks received 
an addition to their pay as compensation for their 
lost fiefs and for the discontinued rations of meat and 
forage.^ The Ottoman Turks, who received at first only a 
small daily pecuniary allowance for their expenses, obtained 
a monthly salary, greater than the augmented pay of the 
mamluks.® Al-Tialqa was not restored, but some awldd al-nds 
were admitted into an Ottoman regiment, al-hamuliyya,’^ 
Diwdn al-jaysh continued for some time to sell lands to the 

^ Ibn lyas, v, pp. 147-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 158, U. 14-22 ; p. 167, 1. 19 ; p. 176, U. 9-11 ; p. 185, U. 12-16 ; 
p. 186, 11. 6-9, 13-15. Hammer, i, pp. 789-790. 

3 Ihn lyas, v, p. 189, 11. 16-20 ; p. 460, 1. 22, to p. 461, 1. 3. Later the 
Egyptian fiscal administration made several attempts to seize a portion 
of these estates or their revenues ; pp. 218-19, 249-250, 264, 287, 332, 
460-1, 466, 475, 480. 

^ Ibid., p. 209, 11. 4-14. 

3 Ibid., p. 242, II. 16-19 ; p. 404, 1. 22, to p. 405, 1. 2. 

« Ibid,, p. 404, 11. 13-22. 

Ibid., p. 369, 11. 18-22. It is probably the camel regiment, the Turkish 
name of which was pronounced by the Egyptians as gamulyan (Marcel, 
p. 193). 
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persons who wished to acquire them, no longer as fiefs but as 
al-rizaq dl-jayidyycL I as, however, the buyers sought to 
transform them into allodial domains by all means in their 
power (including the falsification of documents), this 
particular category of lands gradually disappeared.^ During 
the first years after the conquest, the bedouin chieftains 
retained their estates, and the most influential among them 
were appointed and supervised directly by the central govern- 
ment, and not through the medium of the Egyptian governor- 
general.^ But since their participation in the unsuccessful 
revolt of the governor-general, Ahmad-pa^a, in 1524, we 
find them no longer as fief-holders but merely as farmers of 
royal estates.® 

The Syro-Palestinian mamluk troops retreated in 1516 
to Egypt, fleeing from the Ottomans, and shared the fate of 
the Egyptian mamluks. The tribal chieftains who declared 
their submission to the conquerors were either confirmed 
in the possession of their former fiefs or remunerated with 
additional ones. Among the former we may mention a Buhturi 
chieftain, Sharaf al-Din Yahya ^ ; among the latter — the chief 
of B. Ma^n (FalAr al-Din I) and the ancestor of the Kurdish 
family of Janbulat {alias Janbulad, Janbulat). Both of them 
were made sanjdq-bays, i.e. governors of their respective 
districts (Sidon and Beirut in the Lebanon, Kilhs in North 
Syria) and holders of the fiefs attached to these posts.® The 

1 Ibn lyas, v, p. 420, 1. 5, to p, 421, L 14 ; p. 469, 11. 1-5 ; p. 475, H. 18-19 
(the authorities gave back the estates confiscated from the falsificators !). 
As the genuine fiefs existed no more, Ihn lyas often uses the term iqtd'at 
in regard to al-rizaq al-jay^iyya (e.g. p. 258, U. 6-7 ; p. 287, L 8) ; the 
same meaning it has probably in Isbaqi, p. 136, 1. 5. 

2 Ibn lyas, v, p. 164, 11. 3-4 ; p. 269, 11. 23-4 ; p. 284, 11. 15-18 ; p. 387, 
11. 13-17 ; p. 429, H. 1-5 ; p. 431, 11. 10-20. The chiefs of B. ‘Umar, B. al- 
Ahdab, B. Baqar, B. Baghdad, and B. Mur‘a, were dignified in this mamier. 

3 In the second half of the sixteenth century the governors of al-Manufiyya 
were selected among B. Bagdad : Ishaqi, p. 137, 11. 27-36. 

^ Shidyaq, p. 246, 11. 1-2, 10. 

® Hammer, i, p. 764 ; ii, p, 705. “ Moinoghli ’’ is identical with Fal^r 
al-Din I, according to a local tradition (Shidyaq. p. 261, 11. 11-22) ,* other- 
wise we should have thought of some Ibn aI-Mu‘in. 
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governor-generalsliip of South Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon was conferred in 1517 upon a mamluk emir, Jan 
Birdi al-Ghazali, whose troops consisted of those mamluks who 
came from Egypt to serve him,^ certain native auxiliaries, and 
a small Ottoman garrison.^ We may assume that they were 
paid in cash (as Eg 3 ^tian forces), excepting the tribal 
chieftains. After the suppression of al-Gliazalfs revolt in 
1520-1 the local mamluk corps was disbanded, and the 
Ottoman system of military fiefs was introduced. 

According to ‘Ayn-i 'Ali, the Ottoman feudal army of 
Syria and Palestine amounted to 8,258 horsemen : 3,194 
in the province of Damascus, 1,821 in the province of Tripoli, 
3,243 in the province of Aleppo. Among them there were 
2,561 feudatories (1,006 in the province of Damascus, 642 in 
the province of Tripoli, 913 in the province of Aleppo) and 
5,697 knights (jabalu) in their service. The latter were freed- 
men of their lords, as the former private mamluks, but had 
not the same opportunity of becoming feudatories, owing to 
the hereditary character of the Ottoman fiefs. Nineteen fiefs 
were attached to the posts of govetnors-general and district 
governors ; 9 to those of other high dignitaries of the 
provinces ; 295 were held by great feudatories {zu^amd') ; 
2,238 by smaller {arbdb-i Umar). The value of the fiefs was 
their average yearly revenue (Msil), when expressed in an 
Ottoman silver monetary unit, asper.^ The revenue of a 
small fief {tdmdr) was 2,000 aspers or more ; of a large 
fief (zi'dmat) 20,000 or more ; of a Mass (i.e. fief 
attached to the post of a governor-general, governor, or 
provincial treasurer), in the case of Syro-Palestinian provinces, 

^ Ibn lyas, v, p. 377, 11. 18-19. A Palestinian family, Abu Ghawsh 
(pronoimced Abu Gho^), claims descent from these mamluks : Finn, i, 
pp. 229-235. 

2 Ibn lyas, v, p. 377, 11, 17-21 ; p. 418, 1. 7 ; p. 419, 11. 8-9. Hammer, ii, 
p. 19. 

® On the value of asper {agcha, aVuthmanl), cf. Belin in -JA., 6® ser., 
iii, pp. 422-5. It gradually became a fictitious unit, employed by the 
treasury and differing in various provinces, Jabarti, iii, p. 213, 11. 3-7. 
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it miglit be 1 13,000 to 1,000,995 aspers. Several districts were 
not divided into fiefs but considered as crown domains : (a) 
Palmyra, (6) Sidon and Beirut, (c) al-Karak and al-^awbak 
in the province of Damascus, (d) '‘ the Turcomans of Aleppo 
and 'Azaz ”, (e) Manbij .and al-Ma(Jiq in the province of 
Aleppo. From other sources we learn that there were also 
considerable crown domains in other districts, e.g. the 
region of Tiberias ^ and soine forests in the province of 
Damascus.^ In the terms of modern political geography 
there wexe approximately ^ 517 fiefs in Palestine (the districts 
of Jerusalem, Gaza, Safad, Nablus, and al-Lujun), 66 in 
Trans- Jordan (in the district of 'Ajlun), 100 in the Lebanon 
(in the district of Tripoli), and 202 in Cilicia (the district of 
Adana), whereas about 1,676 were situated within the 
boundaries of the modern Syrian Republic and Hatay (the 
territory of the latter was then divided among neighbouring 
districts). 

'Ayn-i 'Ali wrote his book in 1609, but the figures compiled 
by him are about 20 to 30 years older. ^ According to the 
Ottoman feudal system the number of fiefs in each district 
was relatively stable, because the nucleus of each fief {qilij, 
the portion from which the minimum of hdsil assigned to 
the respective grade of fiefs was derived) was to remain an 
indivisible unit. 'Ayn-i 'All’s figures relate to these units, 
and therefore they probably represent the state of things 

^ Between 1560-1603 this region was farmed by Jewish bankers of 
Oonstantinople : at first by Joseph ha-Nasi’ {uUcls Joao Miquez) and his 
mother-in-law’, then by Solomon Ibn YaT^ (alias Alvaro Mendez) and his 
son. Of. Joseph ha-Kohen, "Emeq ha-Bahi\ ed. Letteris, pp. 145-7 ; 
Fr. Pantaleao de Aveiro, Itinerario da Terra Bancta, Lisbon, 1683, 
1927 ; Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, xi, 1928, 
pp. 26 ff., 84. 

2 JA., 9® ser., iv, 1894, p. 277. 

® The modern Syro-Turkish frontier is not identical with the northern 
boundary of the province of Aleppo in the sixteenth century, e.g. the town 
of KiUis is now within the limits of Turkey. Nor are the modern frontiers 
of Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon quite the same as the district 
boundaries of ‘Ayn-i ‘Alfs time. 

^ Tischendorf, pp. 58, 100, 118. 
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which existed in the province of Aleppo after the conquest 
and in the provinces of Damascus and Tripoli after the 
suppression of al-Ghazalfs revolt. On the other hand, when 
Ayn-i 'Ali compiled them they were already out of date. 
The emir 'Ali of the Janbulat family tried in 1605-7 to become 
an independent ruler of Syria and Palestine, captured all 
three centres of provinces, and drew away the feudal troops, 
of the Ottomans.^ After the suppression of this revolt we 
hear no more of military fiefs ; not only Volney (1783---5) 
but already such an early traveller as d’Arvieux (1664) 
ignored the former existence of Ottoman military fiefs in 
Syria and in Palestine. ^ We know that the Ottoman sultans, 
considered every country which they lost, even for two or 
three years only, as an enemy’s territory {ddr al-harb), the 
lands of which must become on its reconquest their spoil of 
war.^ This theory was probably utilized in 1607 as the pretext 
for not restoring the Syro-Palestinian military fiefs. The real 
reason seems to lie in the fact that the steadily grow- 
ing use of muskets considerably diminished the military 
value of the cavalry, especially in the hill districts, and that 
the mercenary and peasant troops of 'All Janbulat overthrew 
the feudal regiments thanks to the extensive use of the 
infantry.^ Owing to the relative remoteness from the Empire’s 
frontiers, the Syro-Palestinian military feudatories were 
primarily entrusted with the suppression of local revolts ; it 
now became clear that this task was beyond their powers. 

^ Hammer, ii, pp. 706-710. Shidyaq, pp. 132-6. 

^ Volney, ii, p. 373. Roque, p. 75. 

® Jabarti, iv, p. 94, 11. 11-13. We find this view already under the 
Mamluks, 8uluk, i, ii, p. 59, n. 71. 

* In 1664 we already hear of muskets owned by common peasants, 
though the bedouins were not yet accustomed to fire-arms. Roque, p. 78. 
The cavalry of ‘All Janbulat did not outnumber that of the enemy. 
Hammer, loc. eit. 






IV. The FAtomo oe the Crown Domains " 

Under the Mamluks a village which belonged to the sultan 
was usually held by a farmer, who collected taxes from the 
peasants and either paid annually a fixed rent after 
the harvest or concluded every year a new agreement 
in regard to the amount which he had to pay. The first form, 
fad, wsbS at first practised in the Syro-Palestinian coast 
lands, and in the fifteenth century it became customary in 
Egypt.^ The second, daman, existed in those villages of the 
Damascus plain which cultivated principally fruit-trees, ^ 
and probably also in other parts of the state. The farmer ^ 
was either the district governor or a bedouin shayM, a 
religious official or another man of wealth and influence. The 
manager of a royal department (d. al-mufrad^ d. al-datvla, 
d. al-khdss, or d. al-^aM^ra) acted as the chief farmer of the 
villages allotted to that department and exploited them 
through the medium of local farmers. Whereas during most 
of the Mamluk epoch the domains of each department were 
scattered in various parts of Egypt (in Syria, Palestine, and 
the Lebanon we hear only of al-Mtdss), towards its end a 
chief farmer usually administered {tahadda^a ^ala or takallama 
‘ala) an entire rural region, taqslt,^ Some of the regional 
‘farmers were high emirs : e.g. the royal domains in 
Upper Egypt were farmed for the most part by the Grand 

^ Nuwayn, viii, p. 260, L 10, to p. 261, 1. 2. Ealiin, p. 130, 11. 14-21. 
Fad is, according to Nuwayri, a Frankish word vassal ?). 

2 Anonym, p. 82, 11, 21-3. It was the system employed in the industrial 
and mercantile monopolies of the sultan {al-jihat (d^ma47rmna, Zaiiirl, 
p. 97, 11. 17-18). 

® He was denoted as mutadarrik (Zahiri, p. 107, 1. 9 ; p. 130, H. 13-20. 
Hawddith, p. 724, 1. 5), mudarrik {Hawadith, p. 655, 11. 1-8. Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 318, 1. 1 ; p. 327, 1. 7), or {Sujum, vi, p. 399, 11. 14-20. Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 105, I. 3 ; p. 318, 1. 3). Cf. also Hawadith, p, 692, 11. 1-4. 

« Ibn lyas, iv, p. 329, 1. 22, to p, 330, 1. 4 ; p. 377, 11. 9-13, 20 ; p. 398, 
11 . 1 - 2 . 
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Dawadar/ and sometimes by tbe vizier (when the holder of 
this post was an emir and not a native official) ^ ; in Samaria 
usually by the Grand Dawadar ^ ; in the Beisau plain some- 
times by the governor-general of Damascus.^ 

At the time of the Ottoman conquest most of the Egyptian 
lands became crown domains. This was then the fate of the old 
domains of the Mamluk sultans, of the military fiefs, and of 
all those real estates the owners of which could not pro- 
duce valid title-deeds.® Alexandria, Damietta, Rosetta, and 
BoroUos became a domain of the sultan’s palace 
al-sa'dda), and were managed by its agent (wakll) until 1812 , 
when this post was united with that of the deputy (IcatMudd) 
of the Egyptian governor-general.® The administration of the 
remaining crown domains, denoted by Ibn lyas as al~bilad 
al-sultdniyya ’ or aqdtV siiltdniyya, was conferred upon the 
Egyptian governor-general, who had to meet from their 
revenues the cost of the garrison and administration and to pay 
a yearly tribute to the sultan.® During the first seven years 
after the conquest these domains were exploited through the 

1 Ibn lyas, ii, p. 112, 11.26-7; p. 115, 11. 27-9 ; p. 116, 1. 13 ; p. 218, 

I. 21 ; iv, p. 160, 11. 11-13 ; p. 180, 1. 5 ; p. 261, 1, 22 ; p. 298, 1. 8 ; p. 327, 

II. 1-18 ; p. 388, 1. 19 ; v, p. 295, 1. 20. The rents paid by the farmer of 
Upper Egypt were fixed for a.h. 871 as 160,000 irdabbs of grain in kind, 
Hawddithf p. 530, 11. 24-6 (a modem irdabb of Cairo is about 198 litres). 

* 2 Ibn lyas, ii, p. 215, U. 11, 17 ; iv, p. 26, 1. 5. 

® Mujir, pp. 686-7; 694-5, 702. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 51. The inhabitants of 
Palestinian tovms were forced to purchase at arbitrarily fixed prices the 
olive-oil levied from the tenants of these domains. 

^ iv, p. 183, 11. 17-18 ; p. 188, 11.6-7; p. 190, 11. 19-20. On the 
identity of al-aghwdr with the district of Beisan, cf. Ta^nf, p. 178, 11. 15-16 ; 
aha''wdr mentioned in that inscription from Damascus wiiich is referred 
to by M. Sobernheim, Das Zwlcermonopol unter Sultan Barsbdi {Zeitschrift 
fur AssyriologiCy xxvii, 1912), is undoubtedly the same region and not 
al-Ahwaz or al-Bahrayn, which never belonged to the Mamluk state. 

s Ibn lyas, v, p. 158, 11. 14-23 ; p. 167, 1. 19 ; p. 176, 11. 9-11 ; p. 184, 
1. 20, to p. 185, 1. 16 ; p. 186, 11, 6-15. 

« Ibid., p. 396, 11. 5-13 ; p. 401, 11. 1-4 ; p. 405, 11. 5-7, 16-18. Jabartl, 
iii, p. 62, U. 29-30 ; iv, p, 145, 11. 13-19. 

’ Ibn lyas, v, p. 403, 1. 14. 

s Ibid.,* p. 256, U. 5-7 ; p. 258, II. 13-15 ; p. 287, U. 19-21 ; p. 403, 1. 2, 
to p. 405, 1. 16. 
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medium of a small group of experienced officials of the former 
administration of the Mamluk crown domains, who were 
still invested with the honorary titles connected with the 
departments of the Mamluk sultan {ndzir al-T^ass, vizier, 
ustdddr al-'dliy a wa-sdhib al-dlwdn al-muf rad, etc,). Every 
year they divided the crown domains among them; each 
of them was the chief farmer {mutahaddith 'ala jihdt) of an 
entire district (e.g. ahSharqiyya, al-Gharhiyya, Upper Eg 3 rpt) 
and managed it through the medium of local farmers.^ It 
was the rebel governor-general, Ahmad-pa^a (1524), who 
first sought to gain the affection of the military troops through 
the appointment of their commanders to positions as territorial 
farmers ; his example was imitated by his successors, ^ and this 
eventually led to the division of the large farmed districts 
into smaller units. In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon we 
do not find in the sixteenth century fixed and constant 
rules in regard to the distribution of the crown domains 
among the farmers and to the conditions of farming. The 
Jewish farmers of the Tiberias region paid to the crown a 
considerable sum of money after appointment and a smaller 
annual tribute^ — conditions such as we find afterwards in 
Egypt but not in Palestine ; the district governors of 'Hhe 
Turcomans of Aleppo and 'Azaz ” and of Manbij and al-Madiq 
were at first, according to ‘Ayn-i 'All, salaried officials, and 
afterwards became the chief farmers of their respective 
districts. Only after the suppression of the revolt of 'All 
Janbulat, when the farming of the crown domains ^ became 

1 Ibid., pp. 158, 185-6, 189, 205-6, 208, 216, 218-19, 263-4, 271-2, 
287, 295, 451, 463-4, 488-9. Taqsit ahbilad (p. 488, 1. 18) = the annual 
redivision. ^Umtnal al-hilad or al-^ummdl (p. 332, 1.16; p. 445, 1.16; 
p. 487, 1. 22) = the farmers of villages. 

Hammer, ii, pp. 37, 38. 

® De Aveiro, loo. cit. 

^ In Syria and in Palestine these lands are known up to the present day 
as miri {in this case it is an abbreviation of ara4^ [a]miriyya, “ crowm 
domains ”), though in practice their legal status hardly diiSers from that 
of allodial lands. Prior to the revolt of ‘All Janbulat the feudal lands 
and the crown domains of Syria and Palestine were known collectively 
as dtmuz (“ the lands of the community ”, from Greek demos), or fasl. 
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the principal form of land tenure in all the countries which 
are dealt with in the present survey, there was finally 
established that feudal system which existed until the time of 
Muhammad 'AlL 

This system, which was on general lines a return to the 
'Abbasid tradition,^ implied a feudal hierarchy based upon 
the payment of an annual tribute by every territorial lord to 
his superior. The new iqtd\^ called for the most part in 
Egypt iltizdm^ and in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 

m.afml {— lands held by the tenants on the condition oi fad, fixed yearly 
rents), whereas the allodial lands were designated as qasm. The first two 
terms described the revenues derived by the lords from “ the lands 
of the community Hammer, ii, p. 344 ; the emir ‘AH ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
aLHasani, Ta^nkh Suriyyd al-Iotisddi, Damascus, a . h . 1342, pp. 149 if. The 
use of the word “ qas7n ” instead of the habitual “ 7nulk ” was probably due 
to the fact that the latter term denoted in the Lebanon also those lands 
wliich were included in the crown domains (^idyaq, p. 112, 1. 16, etc.). 
As I have shown in JRAS., 1937, p. 98, this custom was brought into the 
Lebanon by the terminology of Arabic feudal charters of the Crusaders. In 
the ‘Abbasid and Patimid charters the crown domains held by hereditary 
farmers were also sometimes designated as their mulk {Subjji, xiii, p. 127, 

I. 1 ; p. 132, 1. 4 ; p. 141, 1. 9), but this designation did not survive in 
those parts of the Mamluk state which remained all the time under the 
Moslem rule, and therefore we cannot consider it as the origin of the 
Lebanese “ mulk 

1 Cf. Poliak, La Feodalite Islamique, RJ^L, 1936, pp. 247-265. The 
Ottomans explicitly recognized this similitude, Ibn lyas, v, p. 122, 1. 20. 

2 Jabarti, i, p. 309, 1. 20 ; p. 318, 1. 10 ; iii, p. 167, 1. 8 ,* p. 173, 1. 15 ; 
p. 175, 1. 20. Shidyaq, p. 109, 1. 17 ; p, 376, 1. 6 ; p. 379, 1. 6 ; p. 403, 1. 12 j 
p. 404, 1. 1. 

3 Under the Mamluks this term meant “ the obligation to pay a certain 
amount in instalments (Ibn lyas, iv, p. 263, 1. 8). The verb iltazama hi , 
is still employed in this sense by Ibn lyas in his accounts of the farmers 
of the crown domains after the Ottoman conquest (v, p. 218, 1. 21 ; 
p. 463, 1. 20). Later its meaning was “ to farm a crown domain and the 
serfs attached to it ” (Jabarti, iv, p. 26, 1. 31 ; p. 191, 1, 29 ; p. 208, 11. 10, 
11 ; p. 234, 1. 2), and “ to farm any source of revenue from the state 

“ The responsibility for the payment of the mm to the state ” was denoted 
in Egypt as dhimrm (Jabarti, i, p. 152, 1. 5 ; p. 255, 11. 3-8), and in Syria, 
Palestine, and the Lebanon as 'uhda (Rustum, i, p. 76, 11. 5-7 ; ii, p. 44, 
iL 3-4 ; p. 45, 1. 15). Hence the official appointed in 1810 to control these 
payments in Egypt was called kdtib al-dMmma (Jabarti, iv, p. 108, 

II. 28-9) ; the Lebanese district farmers, madidHMk aVuhda (Michael, 
p. 107, 1. 14) ; the inhabitants of a farmed district (there, in Syria or in 
Palestine), ahl al-uMa (Rustum, ii, p. 70, 1. 5) ,* the farmer (of a district 
or a village), sometimes, m%£ta%hhid. 
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muqata%,^ not a military fief, since the grant of it 
was not conditional on the maintenance of a specified con- 
tingent of troops, considered as a part of the state army, but 
on the payment of tribute. The feudatory was, however, 
entitled to have in his service such armed forces as were 
necessary for securing the levy of taxes, often utilized them for 
settling quarrels with his neighbours and for extending the 
limits of his territory, and was expected to assist his superior 
with them when the latter was engaged in a similar feud. 
The weak central government sanctioned most of the changes 
brought by the use of arms. The province of Egypt was 
farmed by a collective body, the coimcil {dlwdn) of the local 
military commanders, and the governor-general was there 
only a salaried representative of the central government 
whose task was to confirm the decisions of the dlwdn. The 
most influential member of the dmdn was the mayor {iiayMi 
al-balad) of Cairo, whom the sources sometimes denote as 
‘Hhe emir of Egypt The dlwan idiimed all the state 
revenues (except the domain of the royal palace) and had 
to meet the cost of the local administration and to send 
to Constantinople a yearly tribute, or 

The local farmer of a crown domain levied from 

the peasants the rents of the cultivated lands [MLardj), 
paid to the dlwdn a fixed tax, the mm,^ for every ^rdt 
(== of a village, and kept the remainder of the 

for himself. The qirdt was no more a share in 


^ Reomil de Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. 

2 JabartI, i, p. 258, U. 19-20 ; p. 414, L 1 ; ii, pp. 151, 261. 

® Marcel, pp. 195, 244. Jabarti, i, p. 114, H. 13-14; ii, p. 191, 1. 6. 
emir wbo convoyed it was designated as amir al-l^zna or sanjaq al-Ut^zina. 
On its fluctuations, cf. the introduction to Mecueil de Firmans, 

* Miri, mdl miri, aUmiri, mdl al-miri, 
ahildl al-miriyya, al~ghilal wa-Umdl al-miri, 
p. 318, 1. 24 ; ii, p. 19, 1. 12 ; p. 178, U. 
iii, p. 79, 1. 4 ; p, 194, n. 5, 8, 11-12. 

® Also aUfai^, a colloquial form of al-fd^i4f Jabarti, i, p. 150, 1. 33 ; 
p. 181, 1. 2 ; iii, p. 198, 1. 15 ; p. 267, 1. 16 ; iv, 
p. 95, 1, 23 ; p, 109, 1. 31 ; p. 123, L 23. 
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common land of a village (as in the Mamluk sources) but a 
certain piece of land, delimited at the time of the cadastral 
survey of 1526.^ Every iltizdm was an aggregation of 
which could be portions of various villages ; therefore the 
iltizdms were denoted also as '' portions Msas,^ The great 
iltizdms contained sometimes entire districts,^ the smallest 
only a qirdt or half a qlrdt,^ In addition to the min, the 
muliazims sometimes farmed extraordinary taxes {furad or 
furad) imposed on their serfs by the dlwdn.^ The military 
commanders, if defeated in Cairo by an antagonist party, often 
fled to their iltizdms in Upper Egypt and transformed this 
country into a confederation of independent small rulers 
(the sO“Called Southern Emirs ”, ahumard' al-qabdll), who 
sometimes carried on an open war with the authorities of 
Cairo and at other times promised to pay the mlrl and negotiated 
the frontier line with Cairo. Such confederations existed in 
1764-7, 1776-7, from 1786 to 1791, and from 1799 to 1811 
(with short interruptions). The most influential lord, who 
presided over the confederation, was sometimes denoted as 
amir ahSa'ld, ^ In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon a province 
was usually farmed by the governor-general, who sent to 
Constantinople a yearly tribute,'^ met the cost of the local 
administration and added the surplus of revenues to his 
private fortune. The number of the provinces was raised in 
1660 from three (Damascus, Tripoli, Aleppo) to four ; the 

^ Marcel, pp. 196-7. Hammer, ii, p. 343. Ishaqi, p. 136, 11. 3-7. JabartT, 
iv, p. 60, 1. 14 ; p. 71, 11. 3-4 ; p. 81, 11. 12-13 ; p. 123, 11. 22-3. 

^ Jabarti, iii, p. 16, 1. 19 ; p. 135, 1. 14 ; p. 140, 1. 1 ; p. 173, 1. 30 ; 
p, 179, 1. 20 ; p. 198, 1. 6 ; p. 345, 1. 10 ; p. 346, 1. 18 ; iv, p. 10, 1. 4. Already 
in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 228, 1. 19, it is a synonym of iqta'aU On the sing, 
cf. my note in JEAS,, 1937, p. 106. 

» Jabarti, i, p. 308, 1. 17 ; ii, p. 257, 1. 31 ; iii, p. 168, 11. 5-6 ; p. 175, 
11. 20-3. Marcel, p. 234. 

* Jabarti, iv, p. 204, IL 1-2. 

® Jabarti, iv, p. 109, 11. 12-18. 

« Jabarti, iii, p, 82, 1. 14 ; p. 106, 1 17 ; p. 192, 1. 8. On their negotiations 
with Cairo, cf. ii, pp. 154-7, 172-4, 182, 193 ; iii, pp. 228, 345, 351 ; iv, 
pp. 89-90, 113. 

“ Mdl aUirmliyya : Shidyaq, pp. 274-7, 280, 313. 
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additional province was officially designated as the province 
of Sidon even after the transfer of the governor-generaFs 
seat to Acre (in 1777). Occasionally the post of the chief 
farmer {muhassil) was separated from that of the governor- 
general (e.g. in the province of Aleppo at the time of Volney). 
The local farmer {muqdta‘ajl) as a rule farmed from the 
province farmer an entire district. In theory the whole 
country was divided into fixed districts of this kind 
{muqdta‘dt) : e.g. the Lebanon into 24, Judsea and Samaria 
into 18.^ In reality the possessions of a muqdta'aji sometimes 
contained several nominal districts, sometimes a part (e.g. 
a half or a third) of such a district, and in exceptional cases 
only a village or several villages.^ The muqdta^ajl usually 
exploited his district through the medium of village farmers, 
who farmed their respective villages from him. Often he 
paid the mlrl ^ not directly to the governor-general but to a 
man who farmed from the latter a part of the province. 
Such a farmer was either an Ottoman governor, mutasallim 
(e.g. the governor of Jerusalem at the time of Volney), or 
the most influential chieftain of a mountainous country 
dominated by some particular tribe or religious sect (these 
countries are designated by Volney pays abonnes). Whereas 
in Egypt the non-agrarian revenues of the state (customs 
duties, excises, etc.) were usually farmed by particular 
farmers, in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon they were 
for the most part levied through the medium of the 
muqdta^jls^ 

The miri levied by the provincial farmer from the local 

1 Shidyaq, pp. 19-33. PEFQS., 1905, pp. 352-6. 

2 Shidyaq, p. 30, 11. 1-2 ; p. 90, 1. 8 ; p, 105, U. 14-15 ; p. 137, 11. 2-3 ; 
p, 1456, 11. 15-16. The charters collected by Rustum (i, pp. 121-3 ; ii, 
pp. 24-6, 53-4, 59-60, 69-71), 

® AUnml aUamiri (^idyaq, pp. 360, 361, 366, 370), aUamwdl al-amiriyya 
(ibid., pp. 111-13), almal aUnltam (ibid., pp. 189, 290, 293, 339, 372, 381), 
mal al-min (Michael, pp. 64, 67, 75), amu'dl al-mm (ibid., pp. 25, 106), 
aUmin (ibid., pp. 74, 94). 

* Volney, i, pp. 202, 204 ii, pp. 128-9, 154, 167, 232, 332-3. Kustum, 
ii, pp. 24-6. 
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farmers were as a rule but a small portion of tbe rents collected 
by the latter : in the province of Sidon at the end of the 
eighteenth century about a one-twentieth ; m Egypt from 
40 to 4 per cent of the nominal Maraj, according to local 
custom.^ Particularly favoured local farmers were wholly 
or partly exempt from the mm. In Egypt such estates were 
denoted as Mazmat band, and the permanent exemption could 
be granted only by a royal rescript ; in Syria, Palestine, 
and the Lebanon it could be granted also by a superior 
farmer (a governor-general, the emir of the Lebanon), but 
then it involved an increase of the mm paid by the neighbour 
local farmers,^ In Syria and in Palestine the estates held 
by the governors-general and soldiers were also sometimes 
exempt from the mm (and denoted respectively as arpaliqs 
and Umars ) ; in the latter case, however, the exemption 
lasted only until the death of the holder, and in the first it 
meant that this estate was not brought into account when 
the tribute due from his holder was fixed.® 

In theory every man of wealth could become a farmer, and 
there was among the farmers a non-Moslem minority : Copts 
in Egypt, ^ Jews in Palestine,® Christian tribal chieftains® 
in the Lebanon. Most of the farmers belonged, however, to 
the mihtary, tribal, or religious nobility. 

(a) During the first years after the conquest the Ottoman 

^ W. G. Browne (visited Acre in 1797), cited in PEFQS,, 1906, p. 137. 
Lancret, Mimoire sur le systhm dHmposition territoriale {Description de 
VJ^gypte, J^tat Moderne, i), p. 264. 

^ Jabarti, iv, p. 94, 11. 14-17. Rustum, i, p. 23. Shidyaq, pp. 90, 104, 
110, 112, 701. 

^ Rustum, i, pp. 36-7. Yolney, ii, pp. 167, 374. Kiatib Chalabl, 
Jihannumdf p. 687. 

* Jabarti, iii, p. 345, 1. 10. 

® On tbe eighteenth century, cf. Y. Nabon, Nehpa ba-Eesef, Jerusalem, 
A.M. 5603, ii, 55a. The banker family of FarhL whose members had con- 
siderable influence on the economical and political life of the provinces of 
Damascus and Acre in the first half of the nineteenth century, held many 
villages : Michael, p. 47, 11* 8-9* 

® Mostly Maronites, but the al-‘A2iars were members of the Greek Church 
(Shidyaq, p. 19, 1. 10). 
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troops stationed in Egypt were prevented from intermarrying 
witB. tBe natives, and often a part of them was replaced by fresh, 
forces from Turkey.^ Snlayman the Magnificent stabilized the 
local garrison, which consisted since that time of seven regi- 
ments ^ : (1) mutafarriqa, the guard ; (2) Mwushiyya or jmm^ 
^iyya^ the tax-collectors ; (3) jamalydn [gamulydn) otgdnullU, 
the camel regiment ; (4) tufMyya, tufakjiydn, or tujah^iyya^ 
the gunners ; (5) AardMsa^ the former mamluk (Circassian) 
troops ® ; (6) yankijariyya, inhiimriyya^ or mustahfizdn^^ 

the janissaries ; (7) 'azah^ the footmen. The second, third, 
and fourth regiments were considered as sipdMs {ishdliiyya^ 
isbahdniyya), viz. free soldiers hired by the saltan, and the 
janissaries as his slaves.® The seven regiments gradually 
became a hereditary corporation of civilian artisans, merchants, 
and pensioners, who received a fixed allowance in money 
(jdmalciyya) and in grain {jaraydt, ghildl al-mbdr, ghildl 
al-simwan). The right to receive this allowance could be 
sold and dedicated as endowment to some pious purpose.® 
The money and grain were derived from the mm collected 
by the diwdn, and were distributed through the medium of 
'Hhe elders’’ {iMdiyd^riyyo) of every regiment, who were 
represented in the dlwdnJ The real infantry in the dlwdn^s 
service consisted of foreign mercenaries (and sometimes 

1 Ibn lyas, v, pp. 229-230, 233-5, 251-2, 405, 446-7. 

2 Marcel, pp. 192-4. Hammer, i, p. 377 ; ii, pp. 343, 724, JabartI, i, 
pp. 31, 34, 37, 39, 45, 46, 50, 58, 59, 60, 62, 92, 95 ; ii, pp. 150, 182, 188, etc. 
The term “ regiment ” is rendered by JabartI as fa' if a, buluk, or wijaq 
(an Arabized form of ojagf). 

® Their contingent was diminished for fiscal reasons in 1522 (Ibn lyas, v, 
pp. 448, 453), and as punishment for their revolts in 1523 and 1524. 

* The term mmtabfi^n is misunderstood by M, van- Berchem in JA., 
8® ser., xviii, p. 60. 

® Of. Ibn lyas, v, p. 362, 1. 6, and JabartI, i, p. 34, 1. 2 ; p. 50, 1. 19 ; 
p. 95, 11. 16-17, etc. 

e JabartI, i, p. 37, 11. 1-4 ; ii, p. 258, 1. 33 ; iii, p. 212, 1, 18, to p. 213, 
1. 13 (the members were denoted collectively as ashab al-aiamina^ the 
recipients of aspers ”, i, p. 148, 1. 3). Volney, i, p, 151. 

’ JabartI, i, p. 253, U. 11-12 ; ii, p. 105, L 29 ; p. 258, I 33 ; iii, p. 212, 
1. 21. Marcel, pp. 193-4. 
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temporarily mobilized peasants)/ whose social position was 
very inunble ; the real cavalry— of the new mamluk corps. 
The memhers of this corps were the only real knights, and 
only they were entitled to mount horses within the boundaries 
of the Egyptian towns.® Their commanders, whose titular 
number was twenty-four,® received at the time of their 
investiture (as higher military commanders in other parts 
of the Empire) a flag {rank, ghdya) and a drum {pM),^ and 
therefore they were designated as sanjag-beys ® or pblalAana- 
beys.® A commander was not obliged to farm an iltizdm of 
specified size or to have in his service a specified number of 
mamluks, but he was esteemed in direct proportion to the 
size of the former and to the number of the latter.’ The 
question of awlMd al-nas existed no more, because most of 
the mamluks’ children died now in the first years of their 
life ® ; therefore the possessions of the commanders were 
usually inherited by their mamluks.® The common mamluks,^® 

1 Jabarti, i, p. 148, 11. 2-4 ; p. 33S, 1. 26 ; p. 350, 1. 32 ; p. 364, 1. 31. 

2 Volney, i, p. lo3. At the end of the eighteenth century their number 
was 8,500-10,000 (ibid., p. 151 ; Jabarti, iv, p. 113, 11. 25-6). 

® Jabarti, i, p. 58, U. 21-3 ; Marcel, pp. 193-5. It included several 
dignitaries sent from Constantinople for a year. The real number was 
often considerably smaller, especially after the French conquest. 

* Jabarti, i, p. 32, 1. 33, to p. 33, 1. 3 ; p. 100, 1. 21. Cf. al-buq wa-U'alam 
of the Mamluk epoch. 

s Instead of sanjaq-hey (“ the emir of flag ”), Jabarti usually writes 
sanjaq (plur. sandjiq), and the European sources bey ” (cf. Marcel, p. 193). 
The term “ emirs ” is applied by Jabarti (ii, p. 2, 11. 3-8 ; p. 150, 1. 20 ; 
p. 188, U. 20-1, etc.), also to “ the eiders ” of the seven regiments, as aghd 
(colonel), IcatMmda (second-in-command), jdwi^ (revenue-collector), etc. 

® Jabarti, i, p. 32, 1. 33, to p. 33, 1. 3 {sdbib iablaMk&na) ; 8uluk, i, pp. 173-4, 
n. 54.. . 

’ Jabarti, iv, p. 27, 11. 10-12. 

® Exaggerated by Volney, i, p. 99 {tom leurs enfans qterissent dam le 
premier ou le second dge). The reason probably lies in the enorxnous diffusion 
of syphilis among the mamluks since the end of the fifteenth century (Ibn 
lyas, ii, pp. 344, 373 ; iv, p. 460, 11. 3-7 ; Volney, i, p. 224). 

® Jabarti, i, p. 139, 1. 18 ; p. 318, 11. 10-11 ; ii, p. 257, 1. 11 ; iii, p. 140, 
11, 25-6. 

They were denoted as mamdUk or aUghuzz (Jabarti, i, p. 346, 1. 28 ; 
p. 348, 1. 5 ; cf. my note on this term in 1935, p. 237) ; those of 
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as the private mamluks of the Mamlnk epoch, were as a rule 
foreigners (and particularly Caucasians), and during their 
military education they were slaves of their lords.^ All 
the commanders and a considerable portion of the common 
mamluks were multazims} Many iltizdms were held by wives 
and widows of emirs and knights,^ because the person 
and possessions of a woman were inviolable even when the 
male members of her family were outlawed. In Syria and 
in Palestine the Ottoman garrisons (mostly the janissaries) 
also gradually became a hereditary corporation of pacific 
pensioners,^ who sometimes held lands as tlmdrs ; the district 
muqdta'ajl often levied on these estates a tax, lighter than the 
usual mm.^ There was no new permanent corps of cavalry 
(as the new mamluks in Egypt), and those irregular horsemen 
who were in the service of the farmers were mercenaries.® 
In the sixteenth century the government used to bestow upon 
a governor-general the military title of baylarbay,"^ and upon 
a district governor — that of sanjdq-hej or 7mr-i liwd\ even 
when he was not a military fief-holder but a salaried official 
or a farmer. ® This custom remained during the greater part of 
the seventeenth century ^ ; afterwards the Ottoman governors- 

them who were in the service of a commander on the same terms as other 
mamluks without being his freedmen (like mustakhdamun of the Mamluk 
epoch)— as atba\ 

1 Volney, i, pp. 89, 95, 151, 166. The atbd" were now usually freedmen 
of late commanders. 

2 Volney, i, p. 172 ; Jabarti, hi, p. 267, 1. 16 ; iv, p. 113, 1. 27, etc. 

3 Jabarti, hi, p. 140, 1. 12 ; p. 346, II. 18-19 ; p. 347, 1. 4 ; iv, p. 93, 11. 1-4 ; 
p. 204. 

^ Vohiey, ii, p. 131. 

5 Rustum, ii, pp. 25-6. 

3 ^idyaq, p. 273, 1. 13 ; p. 318, 1, 2 (the cavalry of FaMir al-Din II 
amounted in 1613-14 to less than 500 horses : Mariti, p. 168). Volney, h, 
pp. 132-3, 334 (the total number was at his time 3,400). 

7 Under the Mamluks it belonged in Cairo to the generalissimo (Zahiri, 
p. 112, 1.22), but the title malik al-UTmrd' (held by governors-general) 
was possibly also a translation of it. 

3 Belin therefore includes these governors in the total number of the 
feudal troops, but it is not exact. 

^ Roque, p. 106. Shidyaq, p. 255, 1. 14 ; p. 270, I. 4 ; p. 271, 1. 17 ; 
p. 275, 1. 14, etc. 
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general and governors received civilian titles {wazlr^ muta- 
sallm), and the tribal chieftains only the titles particular to 
them.^ 

(6) All the Lebanese farmers, a considerable portion of the 
SyrO“Palestinian, and a smaller of the Egyptian were tribal 
chieftains. The ruling family of the Lebanon were between 
1516-1697 the Ma‘n emirs, ^ between 1697-1841 the Shihab 
emirs, and between 1842-1861 the Arslan emirs (in the South) 
and the Abu 1-Lam' emirs (in the North). The oflScial position 
of the Lebanon was that of a pays abonne, the ruler of which 
farmed it at first from the governor-general of Damascus (be- 
tween 1624-1633 directly from the sultan), and later from 
that of Sidon. The Northern Lebanon was usually included 
in the province of Tripoli and administered by a representative 
of the Lebanese emir (from 1617 to 1635 a member of the 
al-Khazin family, from 1636 to 1763 mostly one of the Hamada 
family, from 1763 to 1790 a member of the ^ihab family), 
who was a vassal of the governor-general of Tripoli and of 
the emir at the same time.^ The emirs Falir al-Din II (1598- 
1634) and Ba^Ir II (1788-1840) sought to transform the 
Lebanon into a centralized state, where the emir was the only 
owner of the soil ^ and could divide and redivide it among the 
district farmers and tenants according to his own desire. 
The normal state of things was, however, that the emir had 

^ Prior to 1855, no Lebanese Cbristian was constituted bey (Shidyaq, 
p. 187), though there were among them two families of emirs (the BaUama‘s, 
the Christianized Shihabs). It was an exceptional honour for a tribal 
chieftain to become even a common member of an Ottoman regiment 
(p. 222, 1. 9 ; p. 688, 11. 3-4), 

2 The emirs of ll Tanm ruled tih. 1603 independently of them ab^arb 
and the eastern slopes of the Lebanon. Ibn Eiraq and Sharaf al-Din, 
mentioned by Minadoi (utilized by Mariti, pp. 63-81, and by Hammer, ii, 
pp. 530-1), are two emirs of Al TanulA, Muhammad and Mun^ir (Shidyaq, 
pp. 246, 252, 677). Kasrawan was ruled until 1590 by a Turcoman family, 
the ‘Assaf emirs. 

® Volney, ii, pp. 14— 15, 154-5. E. von Olberg, Gesckichte des Krieges 
zwischm Mehemed Ali und der Ottomaniscken Pforie, Berlin, 1837, p. 37. 
For particulars, cf. giidyaq. 

^ Mariti, p. 165. Michael, p. 102, II. 9-16. 
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to address every muqdta'ajl in Hs letters as “ dear brother 
as he was himself practically but one of them (Shidyaq considers 
the Shihab emirs as the lords of the Beirut district), owed his 
superior position to their election, ^ and only their own consent 
or the pressure of rival neighbours obliged them to comply 
with his demands. The principal Druse families of muqdta'ajls 
were the Arslans, lords of the lower al-Gharb ; the Janbulats, 
lords of al-Shuf, Jazzin, al-Tuffah, al-Kharrub, and Jabal 
ahKayhan ® ; the Talhuqs, lords of the upper ahGharb 
since 1711 ; the Nakads, lords of ahShahhar and al-Manasif ; 
the 'Amads, lords of al-'Urqub (chiefs of the Yazbaki con- 
federation, which included the Talhuqs and ^Abd al-Maliks) ; 
the 'Abd al-Maliks, lords of al-Jurd since 1711. The principal 
Christian : the Abu l-Lam's (Ballama‘s), lords of al-Qati', 
al-Matn, and al-^uf al-Bayadi ; the al-Khazins, lords of 
Kasrawan since 1613 (the oldest Christian muqdta'ajls ) ; 
the Hubay^es, lords of Ghazir since 1680 ; the al-Zahirs, 
lords of al-Zawiya since the end of the seventeenth century ; 
the al-Dahdahs, lords of al-Tutuh since 1704 ; the Abu 
Sa'bs, lords of al-Quwayti' since 1753 ; the al-'Azars, lords of 
the upper al-Kiira. The Sunnis were represented by the 
Kurdish emirs of the village Eas Naha^, and the Shi^ites 
by the Hamadas, lords of Jabbat Munayzira and adjacent 
regions,^ According to Shidyaq, the Arslans traced their 
genealogy back to the pre-Islamic Arab kings of al-Hira ^ ; 
the Shihabs to a Quray^i Companion of Muhammad, al-Hari& 


• ^ Shidyaq, pp. 89, 104, 1456, 1576, 1606, 174, 366. 

2 Mariti, p. 94. Shidyaq, pp. 358-9, 378-9, 386. 

® The former lords of Killis, who emigrated to the Lebanon in 1630. 

^ The principal sources on the Lebanese feudal families are hitherto 
^idyaq and Ta'TiMb of the emir Haydar Shihab (ed. 1900). Cf. also 

I, Aouad, Le droit prive des Maronites au temps des emirs Chihabt Paris, 
1933, and the discussion of Q. al-Basha and N, S. al-Dahdab in. Ma,f 1935-6. 

® The same descent was formerly claimed by Ai TanuMi (Ibn Yahya, 
pp. 44-8), and by the Ramtuni chieftains (Ibn Hajar, i, p. 541). B. Abi 
1- Jaydi of the Mamluk epoch considered themselves as descendants of the 
bedouin tribe, al-Hammira, in the plain of al-Biqa^ (Ibn Yahya, p. 47, 

II. 9-11). 
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b. Hi^am ; the Talhuqs and Nakads to the twelfth century ; 
the al-Dahdahs to the fourteenth ; the Hamadas to the 
fifteenth ; the Janbulats, Hubayshes, ahKhazins. and the 
emirs of Eas Naha^ to the sixteenth ; the Abu Sa'bs, 'Amads, 
and Bahama's to the seventeenth ; the al-Zahirs and 'Abd 
al-Maliks to the eighteenth. At the end of the eighteenth 
century about one-tenth of the Lebanese lands was held 
directly by the muqdta'aju ^ as their estates (arzdq, %qdmt), 
often committed to managers ^ ; the remainder was held 
by their vassals, ^ viz. the hereditary farmers of villages, 
and by Christian monasteries and churches.^ The here- 
ditary titles of nobility were bestowed by the emir of the 
Lebanon,^ and were connected with the land tenure : he 
who was appointed the farmer of a village became a muqaddmn 
or a shayJ^, the muqdta^ajl was a shaikh or an emir.® The noble- 
men as a whole {mandsib, a^ydn, loujuJi) used to ride horses 
when they commanded their peasant troops during hos- 
tilities, and to intermarry only with noble families.'^' There 
were also families of Miadddmun. hereditary professional 
soldiers in the service of noble lords, who received a fixed 
pay (nafy 

In other pays abonnes the social structure resembled that 
of the Lebanon but was less elaborated. In two of them the 
rulers succeeded in becoming the exclusive lords of the soil : 

^ Volney, ii, pp. 58 - 9 . 

- Arzdq,^ Shidyaq, pp. 113, 146, 190, 567 ; Michael, pp. 76, 106, 107. 
The gamadas^ used to denote theirs as bakdUk, sing, bakltk (“ a domain of 
bey ), Shidyaq, p. 167, 11, 2, 4. ^Aqdrat, ibid., pp. 110, 186, 683. The. 
manager was denoted as dihqdn (ibid., pp. 68, 81, 186, 347), or shubasi 
(Michael, p. 90, 1. 22), and must not be confounded with mudabbir, the 
prime minister of a feudal lord. 

® Atbd\ tiba^ : Michael, p. 79, 1. 12 ; p. 107, 1. 15. 

^ ^idyaq, pp. 137, 190. PEFQS., 1891, p. 104. ' 

and muqaddams could be 

dubbed also by the muqdta'"aj%8 : p. 377, L 21. 

« Ibid., pp. 67, 109, Ilk 1576, 1606, 187, etc. 

7 This custom existed already under the Mamluks, Ibn Yahya, p 165 
11.5-6. 

s Michael, p. 108, 11. 19-20 
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in (1) tlie modern Jabal al-Duruz, ruled by tbe Hamdan family 
from 1685 to 1869 (at first as vassals of the Lebanese emir), 
and by the al-Atra^ family since 1869,^ and in (2) Bilad 
Hari&a (Mount Carmel and the adjacent region in the south), 
ruled until the sixties of the seventeenth century by a bedouin 
family, Al Tarabay, sanja^-beys of al-Lujum^ Theal-Harfu^ 
emirs, Shf ite lords of Baalbek and the plain of al-BiqaV^ 
and the Zaydan bedouin lords of Galilee during 

the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century,^ occupied 
in their respective areas, a place similar to that of the Lebanese 
emir, of whom they were not infrequently vassals. The 
land of the Nusa^Tis (‘Alawis) was divided among several- 
chieftains {muqaddamun), who paid the mm to the governor- 
general of Tripoli. Samaria (Jabal Nabulus) was divided 
among several iiayWis ; sometimes one of them was appointed 
the chief farmer, and sometimes they held this post as a 
body.^ At least one of these famihes, al-Jayyusi (lords of 
the B. Sa'b region), is mentioned already in a Mamluk 
source®; but the 'Abd al-Hadis and al-Jarrars, between 
whom the al-Sha'rawiyya region was divided, and the Tuqans^ 
lords of the town of Nablus, gradually became more promi- 
nent, In other parts of Syria and Palestine’ the tribal 
chieftains were numerous among the farmers of villages and 
districts, and exceptionally attained for a short time even 

^ Bouron, p. 333. 

^ Roque, pp. 106, 108-9, 157, On the history of A1 Tarabay, cf. Ibn 
lyas, V, pp. 290, 320-1, 370 ; Mariti, pp. 221, 243, 248, 265 ; Roque, 
pp. 103-4, 261-2 ; Shidyaq, pp. 55, 136, 253, 259, 279, 287, 296, 304-5, 
315, 318-323, 335-6, 357, 676 ; ZDPV„ xxx, 1907, p. 146 ; xxxi, 1908, 
p. 62 (tbe emir’s name in the inscription is ‘Assaf b. Timur bay). 

® Ibn lyas, v, p. 248. Mariti, pp. 64-75, 116, 308. Hammer, ii, pp. 530-1. 
Volney, ii, pp. 80-3. Shidyaq (many times). Michael, pp. 74, 79, 89, 90. 

^ Shidyaq, pp. 360-1, 394-5, 398 ; Mariti, p. 315, and other sources. 

^ Rustum, i, pp. 75-6. Michael, pp. 16, 63, 71, 72. Shidyaq p. 382. 
Finn, i, p. 239. 

® Ibn lyas, iv, p, 193, U. 7-8. 

Cf. the lists of Palestinian tribal feudatories in PEFQB., 1905, 
pp. 352-6, and JPOS,, 1929, pp. 73-4. 
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the rank of governors-general ^ ; their position was, however,, 
very precarious in comparison with the pays ai^onnes. In 
Egypt a tribal chieftain was denoted as shayM al-arah,^ 
even if his origin was not bedouin but peasant. He was 
a multazim, and at the same time a sahih al-darah, viz. the 
protector of caravans and ships which passed through his 
sphere of influence. In 1769-1770 the mamluk iiayJ^ al-halad, 
'All bey, destroyed the power of the strongest among them : 
the emir Hammam of the Hawwara tribe in Upper Egypt 
and the Habib shayMis (of rural stock), in al-Qalyubiyya.^ 

(c) The spiritual nobility consisted of the hereditary 
managers of waqfs, recipients of their revenues and holders 
of Moslem religious offices. Their social position was now 
much higher than in the Mamluk state : the siydsa existed 
no more, and at least in the towns the qddls and muftis had 
judicial authority over the whole Moslem population (the 
rural population had manorial and tribal courts of justice) ; 
the religious administration was then more separated from 
the general, and its local chiefs were usually hereditary ^ ; 
the number of learned men was also much smaller, and the 
members of these families were therefore employed in the 
civil service even more than before. In a relatively small town 
such as Jerusalem they " form the aristocracy " intermarry 
exclusively with each other, and must be carefully distinguished 
by us from the few transient Turkish officials, who form 
technically ' the government and are helpless in effective 
administration against or without the local knowledge and 
corporate union of these families.^ But even in Cairo this 

^ e.g. a member of a Kurdish family, B. Sayfa, was from 1579 to 1619 
the governor-general of Tripoli (Shidyaq, pp. 350-3). 

2 Jabarti, i, pp. 52, 181, 318, 336, 342, 344, 345. 

3 Jabarti, i, pp. 342-9. Marcel, p. 234. Volney, i, p. 111. On 
ahdarak, cf. Jabarti, i, p. 348, 1, 25. 

^ Volney, ii, p. 371. 

® Einn, i, p, 180. They were collectively denoted there (not in Egypt !) 
as effendis (sing, afandt = Mr.”), which was then the official title of 

Moslem government clerks (cf. Marcel, pp. 194-5 ; Jabarti, i, p. 53, 1. 32 ; 
ii, p. 176, 1. 21 ; iii, p. 267, 1. 13 ; iv, p. 123, 1. 21.) 
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nobility was second in rank to the mamluks only, and held 
a considerable part of the iltizdms.^ In addition 

to the wg/s, they supervised also ul-rizaq al-ahhdsiyya^ the 
extent of which in Egypt continued to grow, owing to 
additional endowments by the sultans and multazims (who 
set apart for this purpose portions of their demesne lands), 
so that at the commencement of the nineteenth century this 
category of lands was the principal one in Upper Egypt and 
amounted there to 600,000 fadddns.^ When the mamluks 
were driven out of Lower Egypt by the French troops in 
1798, the spiritual '' ^ayJchs'\ became the uppermost class 
of the native society. The new dlwdn consisted at first of 
their representatives only, instead of the military, and the 
French constitutional theory of that time (the government 
must be vested in the most learned and experienced men, 
“ the elders served as juridic reason for that change.^ 

To recapitulate : in the pays abonnes the farmers were 
tribal chieftains ; in Egypt military, spiritual, and tribal 
noblemen (all of them permanent residents of the country) ; 
in those parts of Syria and Palestine which were under the 
direct Ottoman rule — partly native noblemen, and partly 
Turkish ofiicials,^ usually sent thither for a very short time 
(the governors-general were appointed for one year). The 
character of the land tenure differed accordingly. In the 
Lebanon at the time of Volney it was practically private 
property, '' sacred as in Europe.” ^ The Egyptian iltizdm 
was a lifelong possession, which the farmer could ahenate 
by sale, mortgage, and lease out.® In the event of his death 

1 JabartI, iii, p. 61, 1. 14 ; p. 166, 1. 19 ; p. 210, 1. 9 ; iv, p. 88, 1. 3 ; 
p. 188, U. 16-17 ; p, 234. Volney, i, pp. 172, 188, 

2 Jabartij iv, p. 93, 1, 18, to p. 95, 1. 5 ; p. 123, 1. 33, to p. 124, 1. 2 ; 
p. 141, 1. 32 ; p. 209, U. 31-2. 

3 Al-Sbarqawi, Tuhfat al-Nd^inn {written in 1801), printed with Isbaqi, 
p. 154. JabartI, iii, p. 5, 11. 4-8, etc. Hence the term ma^yaMka, employed 
by the French authorities as a translation of ** republic ”. 

* Becueil de Firmans, p. 7. JA., 6® s4r., iv (1864), p. 351. 

s Volney, ii, pp. 17, 369. 

® Alienation figMr (JabartI, i, p. 181, II. 27-32), or nuzul (p. 305, 
1. 14) ; “ mortgage ” rahn (p. 181, 1. 26) ; lease ’’ itjdr (p. 181, 11. 1, 13). 
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his sons and mamluks had the right of priority to farm it ^ ; 
otherwise it was considered as vacant {mahlul),^ and the new 
farmer had to pay to the authorities its price, hulwdn,^ 
fixed by public competition, ^udzdd.^ In the Ottoman ” 
parts of S}u:ia and Palestine the crown domains were farmed 
for one year only, and the farmers used therefore to exploit 
their serfs in a most cruel manner. The remedy proposed 
by the Imperial Government^ was the mdlikdna (Turk, 
pronunc. malikiane), a Turkish system similar to the Egyptian 
iltizdm. The efforts to introduce it were, however, unsuccessful, 
as the Imperial Government could not sufSciently protect 
these estates, neither from the powerful tribal chieftains ^ 
nor from the governors-general themselves, for whom the 
annual local farming was the best means for deriving the 
maximum of money from the province during their own 
short term of service. In Egypt small iltizdms were also 
often seized by their powerful neighbours,’ but on the whole 
the land tenure was relatively stable there, and many lands 
remained allodial.^ In the Ottoman ’’ parts of Syria and 
Palestine all the allodial lands which were not within the 
boundaries of inhabited places or on their outskirts were 
gradually annexed to the crown domains, from which the 
governors derived greater revenue.^ Owing to the perpetually 
disturbed conditions, for the Syro-Palestinian governors- 
general every annual collection of the m%r% was a military 

^ Ibid., iii, p. 140, 11. 25-6. Re^ueil, p. 7, No. 22. The heirs had to pav 
a fee fixed by the diwam, 

“ Jabarti, i, pp. 99, 139, 206 ; iii, pp. 198, 251, 267 ; iv, pp. 94, 256 

« Ibid., i, p, 99, 1. 33 ; p. 150, 1. 25 ; p. 184, 1. 10 ; p. 206, 1. 6. Ibn 
lyas, IV, p, 283, I. 4, denotes so the payment levied in a.h. 918 by the 
sultan from emirs for the otlCiq lands. *• 

Jabarti, ii, pp. 152-3 ; iii, pp. 198, 288, 345, 346. 

Cf. Belin in 6^ s6r., iv (1864), pp. 351-3. 

Cf. Michael, pp. 25, 44, 91-2, 94, on the plain of ai-Biqa‘. 

^ ^ RecmU, p. 3, Nos. 5, 6 ^ p. 11, No. 38. Jabarti, ii, p. 257, 11 31-2 • 
IV, p. 64, II, 3-11. X . , 

» In 1878 they amounted to 1,323,000 acres (Cromer, p. 89). 

® Voiney, ii, p. 369. Knstum, iii-iv, p. 65, 1. 14. PEFQS,, 1894, p, 191. 
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expedition,! and the rival native feudatories were organized 
in hereditary factions (the members of which could, however, 
pass from one to another) : the Faqari and the Qasimi among 
the Egyptian military nobility, Nisf Sa‘d and Msf Haram 
among the Egyptian tribesmen, the Qaysi and the Yamani 
among the Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese tribal chieftains, 
the Janbulati and the Yazbaki among the Lebanese.^ 

1 Dawra (“ round ”) : JabartI, iv, p. 266, 11. 20-6 ; Michael, p. 73, 1. 91. 

2 On Egypt, cf. Marcel, p. 221 ; Jabarti, i, pp. 21-4, 52, 63-4, 318. 

The Qaya-Yaman rivalry existed under the Mamluks only among the 
peasants, whereas the nomads were considered as Yamanis, Suluk, i, i, 
p. 186, n. 65 ; To'n/, p. 113 ; iv, pp. 203-215 ; xii, p. 324. 
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V. Seri'DOm 


Under all the feudal systems which we have described 
the peasants were serfs of their immediate lords. ^ The serf 
could not leave his village without permission of his lord, 
and then only for a specified time ; otherwise the lord could 
bring him back with assistance of the authorities, and was 
even obliged by them to do so.^ The lord could punish his 
serf with flogging and jail,® and sometimes even put him to 
death. ^ He was entitled to decide civil lawsuits among his 
serfs, if the suitors preferred him to the qadl or to an arbiter. ® 
The serf could not submit a plaint against his lord to legal 
or administrative authorities. When in 1521 the Egyptian 
■ governor-general was asked by the peasants of a rizqa to 
compel their lord to levy from them more reasonable rents, 
and gave orders to this effect, the lord replied that nobody 
is entitled to interpose himself between him and his serfs, 
and the final victory was his.® The lord, on the contrary, 

1 The technical terms are : serfdom ’’ f aloha i KhitaL U p- 85, 1. 37) ; 

“ serf” faUah> (ibid., 11. 37-8 ; Nujiim, vii, p. 93, 1. 15 ; Jabartl, iv, p. 109, 

I. 14 ; p. 130, 1. 21 ; p. 207, U. 13 ff.), sometimes with the addition “ attached 

to the soil ” qamn (Nuwayri, viii, p. 248, 1. 11), or qarrar {KhitaU i, p. 85, 
L 38) ; “ lord ” ustadh vii, p. 93, 1. 18 ; Hawddith^ p. 654, 1. 9 ; 

Manhal, ii, f. 94 ; Jabarti, i, p. 349, 1. 15 ; ii, p. 240, 1. 6 ; iv, p. 207, 

II. 16, 22 ; p. 208, 11, 1, 7), or sayyid (Jabarti, iii, p. 294, 1. 31). 

2 Ibn lyas, iv, p. 104, 1. 18. Nuwayri, viii, p. 298, 1. 7. Jabarti, ii, p. 115, 
11. 30-1 ; iii, p, 294, 11. 30-1 ; iv, p. 81, 1. 22 ; p. 207, 11. 15-17. Rustum 
{advance notice^ 192$), p. 12. 

® Ibn lyas, v, p. 372, 1. 22, to p. 373, 1. 1. Jabarti, iv, p. 68, 1. 28 ; p. 191, 
1. 30 ; p. 207, U. 19, 31, 33 ; p. 208, 1. 1. 

Ibn lyas, iv, p. 125, 11, 6-S (in a.h, 913, a legal punishment). Jabarti, i, 
p. 180, 1. 25 (in a.h. 1149, possibly an illegal action). Especially in the 
^ays abonnis, where the lord was at the same time the tribal chieftain. 

® Jabarti, iv, p. 207, 1. 28, to p. 208, 1. 3. Rustum, i, p. 76, H. 7-8. On 
the history of tribal courts of justice, cf. el-Barghuthi, Judicial Courts 
among the Bedouin of Palestine {JPOS.^ 1922, pp. 34r-65), and the articles 
published in if a., 1933, by W. Khuri {aUQadd' fi Lubnan 'ala 'Ahd aUHuhm 
al~lqta'%), and I, A, MaTuf {al-Qaia’’ fi Lubndn bi-Zaman al~Urmra^ aU 
^ihdbiyyin). 

® Ibn lyas, v, p. 395, 1. 10, to p. 396, 1. 3 ; p. 400, 11. 6-23. 
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conld demand the authorities to punish his serf, if he had no 
means of doing it himself. Under the Mamluks he had in this 
case to bring the serf before a military judge, hajih?- 

The servile tenants paid to the lord the rents of the culti- 
vated lands, Mardj,^ levied on the lands considered by Islamic 
law as tithe-paying ’’ as well as on those regarded by it as 

tribute-paying In Sjrm, Palestine, and the Lebanon 
these rents were a fixed share {muqdsama) of the produce : 
under the Mamluks mostly one-third or one-quarter, in 
irrigated lands one-half, in newly colonized one-fifth or one- 
sixth, in those exposed to assaults of an enemy (including 
the villages near the sea-coast, not infrequently ravaged by 
European corsairs), one-seventh or one-eighth. The rents of 
the arable lands were levied in grain; of the fruit trees 
and vegetables, in money ; of the olive groves, in olive oil ; 
of the mulberry trees, in silk ; of the pomegranates, in 
fruit-stones, employed then both for food and medi- 
cine.'* We know that in the regions conquered from the 
Franks (and probably also in those captured from the 
Ayyubids), the Mamluks at first accepted without changes 
the taxation usual under the former rulers ; the uniform 
system could emerge but gradually, and its definitive form 
dates probably from 1313.^ After the Ottoman conquest, 
as we learn from the provincial fiscal codes {qdnun-ndma) 

^ Nujum, vii, p. 267, 1. 15, to p. 268, 1. 1 (on a particularly humane 
judge, who, having no legal power to decide the cases to the benefit of the 
serfs, implored the lords to be more just to them). 

2 jSTuwayri, viii, p. 245, 11. 8 if. KhitaL i, p. 103, 11. 22 if. Suhl^i iii, p. 452, 
11. 14 ff. Nujurrif vi, p. 69, 11. 9-10. Jabarti, ii, p. 109, 1. 5 ; iii, p. 194, 
11. 8, 12 ; iv, p. 208, 1. 10 ; p. 209, 1. 2 ,• p. 293, 1. 3. Also ray"" (Nuwayri, 
viii, p. 258, 1.4), mughall ( KhitaL i, p, 90, 1.17), Mbsa (Michael, p. 47, 
I, 8). 

® Hawddithj p. 126, 1. 14, to p. 127, 1. 3. Ibn Yahya, p. 102, 1. 13, to 
p. 10*3, i. 1. 

* Nuwayri, viii, pp. 258-261, Ibn Yaby^, p. 181, 11. 3-4. Mujir, pp. 686-7, 
694-5, 702. Anonym, p. 81, 11. 21-3. Sublet xiii, pp. 28-30. Zahiri, p. 125, 
1. 7. Taqwimt p. 245, 1. 4. 

5 Gf. Subb, xiv, p. 44, 1. 9 ; p. 45, 11. 2-5 ; p. 46, U. 2-4; p. 50, 11. 13-16 ; 
and iv, p. 216, 1. 7 ; p.233, 1. 11. 
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of tile sixteenth century, the rents became again variable 
according to provinces and districts, and after the annexation 
of the military fiefs to the crown domains a fixed tribute 
was imposed on every village.^ In practice, however, the 
lords maintained the muqasama^ and at the end of the 
eighteenth century they used to levy one-half or two-thirds 
of the crops.^ 

In Egypt the tenants of perpetually irrigated lands paid 
under the Mamluks fixed and unchangeable yearly rents in 
money {al-khardj and • an additional tax on the 

plantations of sugar-cane. The rents of the arable lands 
were levied according to their extent and quality, in Upper 
Egypt mostly in kind (up to three irdabbs of grain per /adda^^), 
in Lower Egypt mostly in money. The economic crisis which 
took place from 1B84 to 1408, owing to the diminution of 
silver reserves and to the ensuing devaluation of the dirhem, 
resulted in a great increase of the cash rents.^ The bad 
condition of peasantry was the cause of perpetual agrarian 
revolts ^ ; the Ottoman conquest made the things even 
worse,^ and many peasants participated in 1523 in the revolt 
of Qansuh bey al-Muhammadi, who tried to restore the 
Mamluk state.® Between 1525-1535 the authorities gradually 
fixed the new nominal kkardj {al-mdl ahhurr), a definite 
amount imposed on every qlrdt of a village and divided in 
a fixed manner into the min and the legal fd'iz. Only this 
nominal sum was indicated in the charter {taqs% sanad) of 
a multazim, but the real Wiardj was greater, and the additional 

^ Hammer;, ii, p. 344 ; id., Dea Osm, Reicha Staataverfccaaung und Siaata- 
verwaltung, i, pp. 180-327. Volney, ii, p. 373. 

2 Volney, ii, p. 374. 

» Nnwayri, viii, p. 249, 11. 3-11 ; p. 253, 1. 10, to p. 255, 1. 6 ; p. 261, 
1. 6. Buhh iii> p. 453, 1. 17, to p. 454, 1. 13. Bujum, vi, p. 69, 1. 9. Hawddith. 
p. 655, U. 1-8. ?:ahiri, p. 97, 1. 17 ; p. 108, 1. 5. 

^ Poliak, Lea revoltea populairea eh j^gypte d Vepoque des Mamelouka et 
leura causea economiquea [RJ^I.^ 1934, pp, 251-273). 

® A. de Kremer, Notice sur BMrdny (JA., 6® ser., xi, 1868), pp. 263-6. 
Ibn lyas, v, p. 445, 11. 13-18 ; p. 452, 11. 12-14 ; p .466, U. 16-18. 

® Hnstem, p, 68. 
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amount was denoted as al-muddf ^m-hhandm} The Miamj 
and the mm were usually paid from the winter crops (except 
in the rice plantations), and in Upper Egypt mostly in kind.^ 

The Mamj was not the only tax levied by the lords from 
their serfs. Under the Mamluks we find in Syria, Palestine 
and the Lebanon also (a) the tithe of the crops which remained 
to the peasants after the mt^gasama had been levied^; 
(6) gifts in kind at specified times of the year, msm al-a'ydd 
wa4~Mamt'S ^ ; (c) the tax on the water-mills ® ; (d) various 
local taxes.® In Egypt : (a) gifts in kind at specified times 
of the year {hadiyya, (Uydfa), replaced in the domains of 
al-Mdss by a money tax ^ ; (6) the tax for the annual 
reparation of the local irrigating dams and canals ® ; (c) pay- 
ments for pasture on uncultivated fields (a capitation 
tax on the cattle, yearly rents or monthly payments) ; 

Hammer, ii, pp. 40, 343. General Keynier, De 'Mgypte aprea la batailU 

Heliopolis (quoted in JA,, 4® ser., i, 1843, pp. 165-8). Marcel, pp. 196-7, 
206. Jabarti, iii, p. 251, 1. 33 ; p. 267, 11. 16-17 ; iv, p. 74, 1. 26 ; p. 101, 
1.13; p. 123, 11. 22-3 ; p. 142, 1. 19 ; p. 209, 1. 3 ; p. 221, 1. 28. 

^ Lancret, Memoire sur h system, e dHmposition terntoriale {Description 
de VJ^gijpte, i^tat Moderne, i), pp. 246, 254. Jabarti, i, p. 318, II. 24-8 ; 
ii, p. 19, 1. 12 ; p, 153, U. 1, 2 ; p. 179, 1. 19 ; p. 181, 1. 30 ; p. 182, 1. 2 ; 
p. 193, 1. 17. The expression ‘‘ in money and in kind ” is rendered by 
Maqrizi as 'ayn wa-ghalla {Khitat. i, p. 88, 11. 26, 32), by Jabarti as aUmdl 
wa-l-gMldl, by Michael (p. 77, 1. 3) as ghirsh wa-dhakha’ir (in Egypt dhakhira 
= any payment, in grain or in money, sent from an estate to the lord ; 
Jabarti, i, p. 58, 1. 3 ; p. 348, 1. 21). 

^ Nuwayri, viii, p, 259, II. 7-14. Sometimes it was replaced by a fixed 
tribute, and in the wagf lands and estates of pension it was not levied at all. 

^ Ibid., p. 245, 1. 10, to p. 246, 1. 1. In the domains of aUkhdss it was 
replaced by the duty of rendering hospitality to the rent-collectors during 
three days (on the qasm, levy of muqdsama, cf. p. 258, II. 10-11, and 
Sa^awi, viii, p. 106, 1. 18). 

^ Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, 11. 9-10. 

« Subh, xiii, p. 34, column 1, 11. 7-14 ; column 3, 11. 1-7, 14-19 (the 
province of Tripoli). 

7 Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, 11. 10-14. Khifat, i, p. 88, R. 28, 34 ; p. 90, 

I. 16 ; p. 103, 11. 23-4. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 207, 11, 3-5 ; v, p. 350, 1. 11. Nujum^ 
vi, p.430, 11. 11-12. 

® Subby iii, p. 449, U. 4-19. 

» Nuwayri, viii, p. 262, 11.3-11. Subb, iii, pp. 453-4. Khitat i, p. 107, 

II. 30-4. 
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(d) the tax on the fishes caught when water descends from 
the fields after the annual inundation of the Mle ^ ; (e) a 

tenth of the produce of the date liquor {'amq)^ \ {f ybusut, 
probably a tax on the home-made carpets.® The following 
taxes were paid not only by the serf population but also 
by those inhabitants of the fief who did not derive their 
subsistence from agriculture and were not considered as 
the lord’s serfs: (a) the taxes on commerce and industry, 
muhus or al~mdl al’-hildU^; (b) the capitation tax on the 
non-Moslems (jawdU), which prior to al-rawk al-ndsirl W2is 
only occasionally conceded by the central government to 
the fief-holders, and afterwards always^; (c) sometimes 
specially favoured fief-holders were entitled to the heritages 
upon which there were no private legal claims.® In the 
Ottoman Syro-Palestinian military fiefs the additional taxes 
levied by the lords varied, as the Mamj, according to provinces 
and districts. In the crown domains the farmers were officially 
entitled to levy only those taxes which were enumerated in 
the charters delivered to them, e.g. the charters of the Syrian 
muqdta'ajts mention the mm, the tax on the slaves {'abuddyya), 
the house tax (maZ manzil)^ the capitation tax on non- 
Moslems, light taxes on the waqfs and tlmdrs, fines, and the 
extraordinary taxes imposed by the governor-general and 
levied through the medium of the muqdta'ajlsP 

That share of the produce which remained to the peasants 
was so small that they were always in debt. Under the 
Mamluks they received every year from the lords loans of 


^ Nuwayri, viii, p. 263, 1. 3, to p. 264, 1. 4. 

■2 Ibid., p. 261, 1. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Suhh p. 471, 11.4-9 (Egypt); xiii, p. 40, 1. 11 (the province of 
Damascus). Ibn Duqmaq, v, p. 22, 1. 2. 

5 Suluk, II, i, p. 132. KhitaL i, p. 88, 1. 35 ; p. 90, 11. 8-11. Sub^i, iii, 
p. 463, 11. 1-4. Nuwayri, viii, p. 241, 11. 9-15. 

® Buluky II, i, p. 132. 

’ Rustum, ii, pp. 24^, The allegation of Volney (ii, p. 332), that the 
capitation tax was paid directly to the treasury and was not levied in 
the Lebanon is untrue (of. Shidyaq, p. 110, 1. 7 ; p. 112, 1. 5). 





Suluk, I, i, p, 141, n. 14* Kh itat^ i, p. 91, 11. 15-19. Nuwayri, viii, 
p. 250, U. 1-3 ; p. 252, U. 5-12 ; p. 260, 1. 1 ; p. 278, U. 7, 11* Ibn ‘Abd 
al-^ahir, p. 55, 1. 14. Hawddiii, p. 114, 11. 6-14 ; p. 116, 1. 18, 

2 Eecueil de Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. Koque, p. 79. Volney, ii, pp. 167, 232. 

® Volney, ii, p. 377. M. Sabry, U Empire J^gyptien sous 3dohamed-Ali, 
Paris, 1930, p. 351. 

* Niiwayri, viii, p. 255, 1. 2. 

® Cf. Bergheim in PEFQS., 1894, pp. 191-6, and Poliak in JJRAS,, 
1937, p. 105. On the Egyptian village community in the seventh century, 
cf. Ibn Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr (Yale Oriental Series, in), p. 153, 
11.7-10. 

« Manhal, ii, f. 75a, 11. 17-18. In Nujum, v, p. 600, U. 5-6, and Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 316, 1. 17, the text is defective. 


gmin {al-taqdw%), SjB seed and as food until the harvest. 
The interest amounted to 10-11 per cent, though the lords 
received for this purpose in their turn advances of grain 
from the sultan.i Under the Ottomans, in Egypt and 
in the jiays abonnes the peasants used to borrow working 
cattle and grain from their lords, and in those parts of Syria 
and Palestine where the annual muqdta^a existed, from other 
persons of wealth, in village and in town. 2 Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century the Syrian peasants usually paid 
12-30 per cent as interest, in about 1830 50 per cent for 
fourteen months.^ 

Under the Mamluks in Egypt only the perpetually irrigated 
lands were held by the cultivators individually, and the 
holders could convey them to their heirs and sell them.^ 
The arable lands were held in common, probably on the 
same lines as in Syria and in Palestine until recent times : 
each clan {hamula) was entitled at the time of the annual 
redivision of the common lands to a fixed share, and redivided 
it among the clansmen according to the number of their 
working cattle.^ The peasants without cattle automatically 
became landless {alfalldhun al-battdlun ) ; in Lower Egypt 
the sultans (till Barquq) obliged such peasants to purchase 
from the authorities the oxen which were previously employed 
for the repairs of the irrigating dams.^ It was the necessity 
of ensuring a better supervision of small irrigating channels 
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through, the personal responsibihty of each peasant for a 
specified portion of them that accelerated the dissolution 
of the Egyptian village community. Already under the 
Mamlulcs the common land was often divided by the lord’s 
clerks into several divisions (qabd'il, sing, qibdla), irrigated 
by particular channels, and the rents were levied on each 
division separately.^ The decisive step was the distribution 
of the common lands of every village into fixed plots {qlrdts), 
which replaced the village community as fiscal units (1526). 
Whereas under the Mamluks the fief-holder was responsible 
for the annual repairs of the local irrigating dams and 
canals, under the Ottomans this responsibility was imposed 
on the peasants themselves.^ Therefore, while in Syria and 
in Palestine the village community remained intact till the 
sixties of the nineteenth century (and in many villages it 
still exists, though every peasant has now a fixed and 
transferable share), in Egypt at the end of the eighteenth 
century the private holdings of peasants were already separated 
by fixed boundary marks, except in some regions of Upper 
Egypt, where the annual redivisions still existed, but every 
member of the community had already a fixed share.® The 
disappearance of the land community increased the economical 
differences among the peasants : whereas the village irnyMis 
were exempt from the min and often farmed the neighbouring 
al-rizaq al-ahbdsiyya, and seized the unowned lands in their 
vicinity, so that their actual holdings amounted to 1,000 
fadddns and more,^ many other peasants became landless 
agricultural workers,® especially because the multazim could 
deprive those tenants who did not punctually pay the rents 
of their holdings. 

1 Nuwayrl, viii, pp. 249-252. Subl, UU p. 458, 11 7-17. CIA., i, p. 358, 
n. 14. 

® Tallin, p. 129. Subb, iii, p. 449. Khdtaf, i, p. 101. Jabarti, iv, p. 293, 1. 6. 

^ Reynier, loc. cit. 

^ Jabarti, i, p. 180, L 26 ; iv, p. 61, 11 13-15 ; p. 123, 1. 32 ; p. 209, 
1. 27, to p. 210, 1. 23. 

® Ibid., iv, p. ;274, 11, 10-28 ; p. 293, 11. 9-10. Ryme, p. 27, 
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The Mamluk feudatories often visited their fiefs, though 
usually stayed there but a short timed Sometimes an emir 
appointed one of his mamluks the permanent manager 
{fyhutuhojddith^ of his fief ^ or of one village onlv,^ more often 
only a temporary envoy {qdsid) for the levying of Mamj or 
some other purposed In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, 
owing to the principle of muqdsama, the lord (or his repre- 
sentative) supervised the agricultural works of his tenants 
from the beginning to the end ^ ; in Egypt he supervised 
only the use of the green manure, taJMir al-hilad, ® because 
on the lands so manured a considerably greater khcLTdj was 
leviedd The official minimum of cultivated area was the 
extent cultivated during the previous years ; the rents per 
fadddn were assessed after the takhdir ; and only in order to 
increase the rents, if possible, the lord’s officials examined the 
changes brought about in the size of cultivable lands by the 
annual inundation of the Nile and the extent of the actually 
cultivated landsd The rents were paid by every peasant 
directly to the officials of his lord, and not through the 
medium of the village community^ The lords could legally 
exploit their fiefs as they liked, but the temporary character 
of the feudal land tenure prevented them for the most part 


1 Ibn lyas, i, p. 244, 1. 6 ; ii, p. 288, 1. 4 ; p. 289, 1. 1 ; iv, p. 104, U, 17-18 ; 
p. 125, 11, 6-8 ; p. 429, 11. 19-21. Hawadith, p. 105, 11. 3-10 ; p. 459, 1, 12. 
Manhai, i, f. 165a ; ii, if. 106a, 1146, 1756 ; iii, f. i06a ; iv, f. 87a. Suluk, 
I, ii, p. 27 ; ii, i, p. 151. Ibn *Abd al-Zahir, p, 29, 1. 13. Sakhawi. ii, p, 275, 
1 . 10 . 

2 Manhak i, f. 205a, 1. 12 ; iii, f. 1706, 1. 6. 

® Then he was denoted as sMdd : Sakhawi. v, p. 266, 1, 10 ; Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 271, 11. 17-19 ; V, p. 378, U. 8-10. 

^ Nujum, vi, p. 652, LI; p. 830, 1. 19. Hawddith, p. 355, L 3 ; p. 654, 

I. 8. Ibn lyas, v, p. 80, 1. 5 ; p. 130, 1. 20. 

^ NuwayrI, viii, p. 257, 11. 4-5 ; p. 258, 11. 3-10. 

® Sub^t vi, p. 288, IL 15-16 ; vii, p. 158, 11. 8-10. NuwayrI, viii, p, 248, 

II. 11-12; p. 249, 1. 11, to p. 250, 1. 1 ; p. 250, 1. 9. ^awadi^, p. 135, 1. 5- 
Jabarti, iv, p. 293, 1. 8. 

7 Cf. on the bdq lands : Subb, iii, pp. 450, 454 ; KhitaL i, p. 100, 1. 28, 

« NuwayrI, viii, p. 249, 1. 12, to p. 252, 1. 3. Subb, iii, p. 458, IJ. 7-17. 
^ Hawddi^, p. 654, 11. 4-22. Nujum, vi, p. 399, 1. 14-20. 

Khitat, ii, p. 217, 1. 31. Subh, iv, p. 50, 1. 8. Paw^ al-Subby i, p. 258, L 7. 
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from establishing demesne farms. The most frequent 
exceptions to this rule were the plantations of sugar-cane 
(owing to its rapid growth) and cattle breeding (the 
food of the mamluks consisted mainly of meat and dairy 
produce). In the first case, at least, the forced labour of the 
serfs was employed.^ 

Under the iUizam system a portion of the estate was set 
apart for the demesne farm, and denoted as usya (in Arabized 
form wasiya), in the plural awsiya or wasdya.^ The demesne 
farm 3 was worked by servile labour.^ The lands held by 
tenants were denoted as tin al-faldha.^ In addition to the 
permanent tenants, muzdri‘un,^ there were in Egypt also 
shuraJcd’, workers who cultivated the lord’s land in return 
for a share of the produce, and who were liable to be deprived 
of their holdings whenever he wished.’ In Syria and in Palestine 
only those farmers who were tribal chieftains had demesne 
farms. In the Lebanon all the farmers had them,® and the 
usual status of tenants there was that of the shurakd’. 

The Mamluk fief-holder was responsible to the sultan 
that the cultivated area would not be smaller at the end of 
his rule than at its beginning, and the sultan could give 
him concrete directions to this effect.® As in European 


’ Subh xiii, p. 34, col. 1, 11. 7-14. Ibn lyas, i, p. 156, 1. 20 ; p. 198 1 11 
Manhal, n,f. 25a ; m, t. 36a: Al.‘ Ahhasi, lOiar al-Uwl, v. UO 
“ Jabartb i, p. 51, 1 28 ; p. 184, U. 9, 13 ; iv, p. 93, U. 19, 30 ; p. 95, 
U.3, 4, 17, 23-7; p. 207, 1.10; p. 228, 1. 25 
® Ibid., i, p. 343, U. 27-8 ; p. 347, 11. 20-2 ; ii, p. 151, 11. 3-5 ; iii, p. 173 
11. 1{>-19; p. 175, 11. 20-7 ; p. 176, 1. 4. ^ 

* Ibid., iii, p. 173, 11. 7-8 ; iv, p. 207, 11. 17-20 

« I™- iv, p 81. 1 27 ; p. 209, 11. 3-4. JA., 6^ s6r., xi, 1868, p. 265. 

1 25^^”'^’’ = P- 

Ibid., p. 344, 1. 29 ; p. 349, 1. 13 (of. on Syria : PEFQS., 1891 p 1051 

.t « ■■■,!,■ '■ “tV”’ ■■ * “ •>» ■“« ~ i 

tbe MamliA sources : the lords who possess portions of the same vLge.” 

denoted as “ oKve princes ” (MaAi, 
p. 15 ; Michael, p. 109, 1. 13). ' 

• Ibn lyas, iv, p. 104, H. 17-18. Hawadm, p. 105, 11. 3-10. 
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feudalism,^ the central government was entitled to impose 
taxes (usually extraordinary) on the serfs of its vassals ; 
these taxes always, directly or indirectly, diminished the 
revenues of the lords, and were therefore bitterly resented 
by them.^ The same state of things existed under the 
Ottomans. 

Among the muliazim^s officials we must mention his repre- 
sentative who, in the village held by a single 

lord, was called kd^if al-ndhiya ; the Copt who supervised 
the collection of Mardj {sarrdf, saymfl); the lord's special 
envoys {mu'ayyanun ) ; the guardian (ghaflr) of the demesne 
farm, and the mushidd, who probably supervised the servile 
labour.^ 


^ Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Feudalism {The Cambridge Medieval History, iii), 
p. 479. 

2 Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 252, 262, 302 ; iv, pp, 49, 153, 228, 291, 329, 333. 
Quflum aUkii shshd f (iv, p. 262, 1. 11) = a tax for the district governors ; 
^iydMm (iv, p. 262, 263, 390) = a tax levied by the authorities for the 
neighbour bedouin chieftains (cf. pp. 319, 354, 428). 

» Jabarti, i, pp. 180-1, 305 ; iv, pp. 109, 207-8, 293. 













VT. The End OF Feudalism 

With the invasion of Egypt by the French troops ( 1798 ), 
the mamluk rule in Lower Egypt came to an end. After the 
return of the Ottomans ( 1801 ) Lower Egypt was occupied 
by their Albanian mercenaries, whose commander 
Muhammad ‘All, became in 1805 the governor-general of 
Egyptj and after 1813 i gradually created a new regular 
army {al-nimm al-jadU), which was later recruited from 
conscripts. The seven old regiments continued to receive 
their allowances,^ and their representatives in the dmdn 
participated (together with the spiritual in the election 

of Muhammad ‘All to the governor-generalship ^ ; but in 
1814 their privileges ceased to be hereditary, so that thev 
gradually vanished owing to the death of their members!* 
At first the mamluks remained lords of Upper Egypt (in 
1803 some of their emirs even came into power In Cairo 
for several months, but depended there on the Albanian 
troops). In 1807 one of their commanders, Shahin bey al-Alfl, 
seceded from them and was rewarded by Md. ‘All with an 
enormous zhizdm, which contained the district of al-Fayyum 
thirty viUages in the district of al-Bahnasa, and ten in the 
Gma district.^ In 1811 Md. ‘Ah destroyed the mamluk corps ; 
giahm^bey and his troopers were executed, “the Southern 
Emirs and their mamluks retreated to the Sudan, and 
became owners of millet plantations there.® In 1816 they 
were pardoned and gradually returned in smaU groups to 
^^gypt, where they received oflices and pensions but not 

pp 1230 (Jabartl, iv, 

= irism I made, 

in I8U1 the ^amahyya was diminished bv a third «nd 7 

"f: -w™. 1 wS* *“ *'• 

= Ibid., lu, pp. 329-330. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 256, U. 27-8. 
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lands. ^ In 1833-5 Md. ^Ali abolished the feudal military troops 
in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon : a forced disarmament 
of the population was carried out, no exception being made 
for the nobility, and conscription was introduced.^ For several 
decades the farmers continued to employ mercenaries for the 
levying of taxes, but the regular troops were more numerous 
and better armed ; moreover, the mercenaries were now 
officially a part of the government forces, and were only 
temporarily lent to the farmers.^ 

The abolition of the feudal military forces was only a 
prelude to the abolition of the feudal land tenure. There 
were differences of opinion among the French authorities in 
Eg 5 rpt whether the iltizdms should be reckoned feudal estates, 
like those abolished in France by the Eevolution (this view 
was later enunciated by the General Eeynier in his book, 
De VJ^gypte apres la bataille d' Heliopolis), or as allodial 
estates of their holders, whose right of property was 
afterwards limited by the Ottoman despotism.^ The second 
opinion prevailed at first, because it seemed more likely to 
ensure the internal peace in the country and the support 
of the new regime by the spiritual shayMs, and because too 


1 Ibid., pp. 246-7, 310, 317-18. 

2 Shidyaq, pp. 582-4. Michael, p. 55, 1. 18. In the Lebanon a Christian 
militia was formed in 1835, and it soon became a more important political 
force than the disarmed nobility (Shidyaq, p. 585) : in 1840 it revolted 
against the emir (p. 589, U. 6 if.), and proclaimed a democratic political 
programme (p. 591, U. 18-21), and after 1842 it delegated, in every village, 
the direction of guerrilla warfare against the Druses, to an elected chief 
ishiifkh al-shabab), not to a hereditary chieftain (p. 701, 11. 8-9). 

® After 1778 the Syro -Palestinian mercenaries were known as 
“ Hawwara ”, after the Egyptian bedouin tribe, though they were not 
necessarily Egyptians {PEFQS., 1906, pp. 222-3, 288 ; Finn, i, pp. 166 t- 
171 ; Michael, pp. 46, 78 ; Shidyaq. p. 588), Dulat (sing. ddU[ba sh] ) and 
lawand are older appellations (cf. Volney, ii, pp. 132-3). In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the usual term was sagban or sagman, ** huntsmen ” 
(Hammer, ii, p. 706 ; Shidyaq, pp. 131-3, 256 ff,). 

^ This view was afterwards accepted by de Saoy, Sur la nature et sur les 
revolutions du droit de la propriete territoriah en ^gypte {Mdrnoires de 
VInstitut de France, 1818-1823), and contested by Worms in JA., 1842-4. 
Napoleon could find it in Volney (i, p. 172), utilized by him as his manual. 
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radical reforms were liable to endanger the exportation of 
gram to France and the development of plantations of tropical 
plants.! The mukazims were made equal to the owners of 
allodial estates, and each of them received, after the scrutiny 
of his legal nghts, a certificate {garantie de 'propriebe) testifying 
that he is “ the legitimate proprietor of his domain The 
mamluk possessions in Lower Egypt and those estates the 
holders of which had not satisfactory title-deeds became 
national domains.^ The hopes connected with this agrarian 
pohcy were soon frustrated : the sea blockade prevented 
any trade with France, and the peasant revolts com- 
pelled the French authorities to defend the iltizam system 
by military means.^ The last commander-in-chief, Menou 
(1800-1), showed himself therefore an adherent of the opposite 
pohcy, to enlarge the extent of the national domains through 
the gradual annezation of iltizdwtS,^ 

The Ottomans, after some hesitation,® restored the 
traditionah'&Mm system and abolished the national domains 
but put an end to the particular status of the Muizlnat hand 
lands.7 The mcreasing direct taxation of the peasants by 
the authorities,® the collection of the mnl a half to two years 


economic reasons of the French expedi- 
taon. Of. Jabarti, m, p. 4, 1. 26 ; p. 169, 11. 21-5 ; Marcel nn 9AQ 
Ryme, pp. 9, 10, 29, 33, 85-6. ’ ® ’ PP' 249-360; 

. Bonapartn's Adventure in Egypt, Oxford 1931 

plate xili; Jabarti, iii, p. 16, U. 19-21 ; p. 20, U. 2-T p ? u 3 ^’ 

Sutmre Scyntifique etMilitaire de I'Expedition Erangaise en Egypte, iv, 
p. 92. Jabarti, ni, p. 5 , 11.22-4: -d 20 11 7.-Q . r. tIa 1 0.4 
jumhur ) ; p. 154, 1. 13 {arrOcik al-ju^ur). ' ’ “ * 

‘ Jabarti, ui, p. 30, 1. 23 ; p. 31, ]]. 29-30 ; Eyme, p. 73. 

Jabarti, in, p. 139, 1. 30, to p. 141, I. 8 : p. 179 11 aLo ti.. • 

the*totT?T* ® Sre^* ““l799, 

pp sS?!. 0“!®! Tonssoun, 

“Jabarti, iii, p. 190, U. 17_18 ; p. 193, U. 25-6 • p 194 U 4-7 • t, lor 
27-32; p.l98,L6; p. 202, 1 
Ibid., IT, p. 94, u. 9-20. 

® Ibid., iii, pp 
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before the nominal time,i and the annual confiscations of a 
part of the fd’iz (since 1805) to meet the cost of the state 
troops and administration, ^ made, however, the traditional 
system more and more impracticable. In 1811 all the mamluk 
iltizdms and most of other ifeizams in Upper Egypt (previously 
occupied by “ the Southern Emirs ”) were confiscated as 
spoil of war, al-madbwt.^ In 1813, when the mercenary 
troops* fought in Arabia against the Wahhabis, a decree 
was published confiscating all the iUizdms and compensating 
their holders by lifelong pensions equal to their former 
fd’iz.^ After the return of the mercenaries this decree was 
amended : the multazims were given the right to receive, 
instead of pensions, their former iltizdms until their death, 
if they wished, but the extent of these iltizdms was diminished 
(owing to the diminution of the official /oddan in the same 
year), the min remained the same, and the multazim was 
entitled to levy al-mdl al-hurr only.® 

At the same time Muhammad ‘Ali abolished al-rizaq al- 
ahbdsiyya,’’ so that Egypt became a single enoimous iltizdm, 

1 Ibid., ii, p. 179, 1. 4 ; iii, p. 194, 11. 8-11 ; pp. 234, 288, 296, 326, 329, 
347 ,* iv, pp. 20, 69. 

2 Ibid., iii, p. 345, 11. 24-7 ; iv, pp, 10, 14, 60, 93, 95, 96, 97. 

3 Ibid., iv, p. 153, 1. 27, to p. 154, 3. 14 ; p. 183, 11. 27-9, 

* Many Albanian mercenaries were then multazims, ibid., iii, p. 347, 
11. 3-7 ; iv, p. 11, 1. 17 ; p. 229, 11. 4-5. 

5 Ibid., iv, p. 203, 1. 30, to p. 204, 1. 18 ; p. 207, U. 8~13 ; p. 222, 11 6-8. 
Those multazims of Upper Egypt who were not implicated in the revolts 
of “ the Southern Emirs ” obtained a similar compensation in 1811, p. 154, 
1. 11. Prior to it Md. *Ali sometimes settled in the same manner the cases 
of insolvent multazims, p. 109, 11. 30-1. 

6 Ibid., iv, p. 228, 1. 4, to p. 229, 1. 8 ,* p. 256, 11. 27-8. 

’ In 1801 a smah regular tax {mal himaya) was imposed on them for the 
first time (Jabarti, iv, p. 94, 11. 30-3), In 1809 Md. ‘Ali tried to impose the 
min on these lands in al-Bubayra (p. 93, U. 17-26 ; p. 95, 11. 6, 22 ; p. 96, 
1. 5 ; p. 97, 11. 3-4, 17). In 1811 he became their exclusive farmer in Upper 
Egypt, imposed there on them a light mtri, and somewhat diminished their 
extent (p. 141, 1. 31, to p. 142, 1. 4 ; p. 153, L 29, to p. 154, 1. 2 ; p, 183, 
1. 30, to p. 184, 1. 25). An additional diminution took place in all Egypt 
in 1813 (p. 208, 11. 23-5 ; p. 209, h. 4 jff.), and afterwards Md. *Ali 
stopped the remainder on the death of their beneficiaries (p, 256, U. 25— 
32). In Syria and in Palestine they ceased to exist as a particular class of 
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farmed by its governor-generald Only tbe aUodial estates, 
waqfs (managed henceforth by him) and usyas (retained 
by the former muUazims)^ had a particular status. The 
holders of other lands were in the same position as the holders 
of fin al-faldha under the iltizdm system : they could 
alienate and purchase lands, but the lord was entitled 
to order what crops they had to cultivate, to purchase 
all their produce and to deprive the dilatory Ma^i-payers 
of their holdings. As, however, the successors of Md. ‘Ali 
gave up his policy of severe control and monopoHes, many 
lands were acquired by non-cultivators (who did not necessarily 
belong to the old feudal class), and the taxation of the 
liaraji lands gradually became similar to that of the allodial,* 
the Khedive’s tenants ^ gradually became landed proprietors. 
The separation of the Khedive’s private budget from the 
state budget in 1879, owing to the estabhshment of the 
civil list, and the cessation of the tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1914 put an end to the last lawful vestiges of the 
feudal system in Egypt. 

In Syria and in Palestine the abolition of the farming of 
the crown domains was inaugurated by Md. ‘All in 1838,® and 


lands after the Ottoman conquest, and became the nucleus of the local 
waqf ghayr sal^, viz. these “ tribute-paying ” lands the revenues of which 

u 71 (to-day they form the 

bulk of the local wagfs). The necessity of meeting the cost of the army, which 

nws abolition of al-rirng al-aii^igya in Egypt 

( d., p. 184, U. 11-12), recalls the frequent attempts of the Mamiuk 
srftans to abolish the waqfs and to divide them into military fiefs ■ under 
the pressure of the reHgious administration they contented themselves 
with temporary confiscation of the waqfs’ revenues (Ibn lyas, i, pn 267 

: ^ 25:^ 268-9 ; iv, pp. 14-15, 18 , v,pp. 124, 173 ,• iiJL, vi,’ 

47, 69 ; Hawad%^, p, 636). ' 

^ Jabarti (iv, p.242, 1. 1), calls him mim Mur 

p. 207, 11. 10-11 ; p. 228, 11. 24-8. 
omer, pp. 23, 89, 90, 94, 132. 

p, 207, 1,13: /alldjw (coUoq;) = the pasha’s 

(particularly p. 78, 11. 6 ff.). 
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in the following year it was proclaimed by the sultan through- 
out the Empire. The old lords retained the lands cultivated 
by their workers and shuralcff ; the lands cultivated by 
permanent settlers were now held by the village communities 
directly from the crown. The levying of the mm, gradually 
replaced by the tithed was annually farmed, and the farmer 
of a village (or a group of villages) was not infrequently the 
former lord ; however, he had legal authority over the 
village only during the tax collection, though in practice 
(especially in the case of a tribal chieftain) his position was 
often the same as before.^ In Jabal ahDuruz the family of 
al-Atra^ remained lords of all the lands dill the agrarian 
revolution of 1886-7, when in every village one-quarter to 
one-eighth of lands were allotted to the local chieftains and 
the remainder to the common peasants.^ At the time of 
the compulsory registration of lands {tatwlh), which began 
in 1860 and continued until the commencement of the 
twentieth century, the common lands were divided into 
private holdings, and their holders received the right to 
alienate them to townsmen and residents of other villages ; 
in many villages, however, the communal tenure remained, 
and the lands were fictitiously registered in the name of four 
or five notables.^ The uncultivated lands were purchased 

^ During the period of transition the peasants had to pay both taxes. 
In 1894 the mirl (then a pecuniary tax, 3-5 per cent on the valuation of 
lands), was paid by the village community directly to the treasury, and 
the tithe (levied then in kind) was farmed, the tax-farmer collecting in 
practice 33 per cent of the crops instead of 10 per cent, Bergheim in PEFQS., 
1894, pp. 197-8. 

2 Cf. Finn, i, pp. 228-235, 305-7, 316. 

3 Bouron, pp. 214-15, 333-4. Cf. A. J. Toynbee, The Islamic World 
sime the Peace Settlement, Oxford, 1927, p. 408. 

^ PEFQS,, 1891, p. 105 ; 1894, p. 195. L. OHphant, The Land of Gilead, 
N.Y., 1881, pp. 86, 184, 248. H. C. Luke and E. Keith-Hoach, The Handbook 
of Palestine, 3rd ed., pp. 261-2. According to G. Dalman, Arbeit nnd Bitte 
in Palastina, ii, 1932, p. 36, the tafmb began in 1863. Since then the title- 
deed of a landholder has been known as guimn. The former muqata'ajis 
received two charters : ^rt-ndma from the superior (Eustum, ii, p. 25, 
1. 11 ; p. 53,1. 9), and-^wjjafromthee^f (of. theexamples, ibid., i, pp. 121-3 ; 
ii, pp. 24-6, 69-70), 
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from the treasury by persons of wealth and influence, many 
of whom were state officials (hence the term “ eifendi ” 
became in the colloquial language a synonym of “ estate- 
owner ”). This fate was shared by the villages which were 
founded subsequent to the domination of Md. ‘All. (1831-1841) 
and were not registered by the Turkish authorities^ As the 
old villages were concentrated for the most part in the hill 
districts, 2 it was the plains and the regions on the confines 
of the desert (as the Hauran and the Fegeb) which became 
the principal zones of great estates^ 

In the Lebanon the most important dates in the fight 
against feudalism were : the abolition of the inequafity 
of the niin payments in 1844r-8 « ; the limitation of the 
power of the mMqaM‘aps in 1846, when in the mixed Druso- 
Christian districts every muqata‘aji was compelled to share 
his authority with an “ agent ” belonging to the other com- 
munity ; the peasant revolt of 1854, which put an end to 
the prerogatives of the nobility in the North Lebanon,® 
and the Lebanese constitution {RegUment organique) of 1861-4, 
which proclaimed in its 6th art. the “ equality of all before 
the law, abolition of all feudal privileges, and notably of 
those of the muqata‘aju’\ The Lebanon remained an 
autonomous tributary state within the Ottoman Impure, 
but its governor (a non-Lebanese Ottoman Christian) and 
his district agents were no longer farmers of the tribute but 
salaried officials. This constitution (which remained in force 


^ The registers of mm-paying villages, arranged under Md. ‘All were 
not revised tiU the Finn, i, p. 172. Of. on the plain of Esdraelon, 

Oliphant, pp. 277--8. 

“ Because of greater security from nomads and mercenary troops, 
Mariti, ^ 164 ; Volney ii, pp. 68 , 336-7. The sea-ooast was depopulated 
by the Mamlito m 1291, m order to prevent the future Crusadem from 

BFFCN., 1891, pp. 104-S. Auhagen, Peitrage zur Kenninis der Landes- 
mtur und der Landwirtschaft Syriens, BerliD, 1907 p 52 
* Shidyaq, p. 701, 11. 13 ff. ; p. 718, 11. 4-7, 18 ff. ' 

“ Of. H. Lammens, La Syrie, Beirut, 1921, ii, p. 177 . 
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until the World War) still made considerable concessions 
to the old feudal families : the governor, when appointing a 
district agent, had to take in account “the importance'’of 
his property ” (art. 3), and the district administrative councils 
represented “ the various elements of the population and the 
interests of the landowners ” (art. 4). 

The abolition of serfdom was also a gradual process. 
Already in 1811 Muhammad ‘Ali gave to the serfs of the 
multazims the right to lay plaints against their lords before 
the office established especially for this purpose.^ The 
interdiction to leave the village without the lord's permission 
remained,^ and was even among the causes of the Egypto- 
Ottoman war of 1831-3.^ It was, however, denounced then 
by the sultan as illegal,^ discontinued in Syria and in Palestine 
after their reconquest by the Ottomans (considerably assisted 
by the peasant rebels), and came to an end in Egypt when 
the successors of Muhammad ‘Ali gave up his policy of 
severe control of the economic activities of the peasants. 
In the Lebanon serfdom was usually milder than in the 
neighbouring countries, owing to the tribal connection between 
the lord and the serf ; in the North it was abohshed by the 
revolt of 1854, in the South by the constitution of 1861-4. 

^ Jabartl, iv, p. 138, 11. 15-32. 

^ Ibid., p. 81, 1. 22 ; p. 207, 1. 16. Rustum {advance notice^ 1928), p. 12. 

® It is not clear whether the final motive was (as Olberg, pp. 56-7, and 
other contemporary writers say), the refusal of the governor-general of 
x\cre to deliver fugitive Egyptian peasants to their master, Md. ‘Ali, or (as 
A. J. Rustum says in The Royal Archives of Egy;pt and the Origins of the 
Egyptian Expedition to Syria, Beirut, 1936, pp. 25-6), the refusal of their 
new lords (the village shayJiis) to permit those of them who wished to 
return to Egypt to do so. 

^ Olberg, p. 57. 
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‘Abbasids, 35 

‘Abd al-HadI, 59 

‘Abd al-Malik, 57, 58 

'Abd al-Qadir, 13 

Abu Ghaw^. 42 

Abu i-Lam^ (BaUarua'^), 56-8 

Abu Sa‘b, 57, 58 

Alldab, al-, 11, 41 

‘Alam al-Din, 13 

m 11 

‘Amad, 57, 58 

Arslan (Abu 1-Jay^), 13, 56, 57, 72 
‘Assaf, 56 
Al^radi, al-, 59, 79 
‘Izar, al-, 52, 57 

Ayyubids, 16 (cf. 2, 7, 20, 23, 26, 
27, 35, 65) 

Bagdad, 11, 41 
Baqar, 11, 41 
Barquqi, al-, 38 
Bidiara, 12, 13 

Bubtur (Tanuldi), 12, 26, 27 41 
56, 57 ’ ’ 

Dabdab, al-, 57, 58 
Fadl, 10, 11 
Barbb 52 
Habib, 60 
IHamada,, SG—S 
Hamdan, 59 


Hamra’, ab, 12, 13 
BCanash, al-, 12, 13 
Harfudi, al-, 59 
Subay^, 57, 58 

Uusayni, al- (al-Wafa’i, al-Naqib), 39 
Isma‘il, 13 

Janbulat (Jaiibulad, Janbulat), 41, 
44, 47, 57, 58 
Jarrar, al-, 59 
Jayyusi, al-, 59 
I^azin, al-, 10, 56-8, 72 
Ma‘n (Ram^um), 13, 41, 56, 57 
13 

Mu*in, al-, 27, 41 

Miir‘a, 11, 41 

Nakad, 57, 58 

Nasha^ibi, al-, 38 

Ras Nabadi, the emirs of, 57, 58 

Sayfa, 60 

Sharinqaiii, al-, 10 

Shihab, 10, 13, 56, 57 

Subb (Subayb), 12, 13 

Talbuq, 57, 58 

Tamimi (al-Bari), al-, 39 

Tarabay, 59 

Tuqan, 59 

‘Umar, 11, 41 

Zahir, al-, 57, 58 

Zaydan, 59 
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^abldi 2 
"ahudiyyat 68 

aghd, pi. agkawat, 3, 6, 54 
afmidii 60 (cf. 80) 
ahbas, Z2~A 
''aldmtjLi 30, 31 

pL himrndl, 45, 47 
amir iahlmr hahtr)^ 30, ial-Uiazna). 

49, {al-maW), 10, {al’Ba^ld)^ 50 
^aqdrdt, 58 

aqdtl^ sultdniyya, 18, 46 
aqcha, 4-2, 

^araq, 68 
arpaliq, 52 

asbdb al-^ataminat 53 
^a.^ir al--, 11, 12 

aidbak, 14, {al’^asdkir)^ 1 
atydn al-jtmJmr, 76 
awldd akndSi 10, 14, 29, 33, 38, 
40, 54 
a^ydriy 58 
^azabf 53 
ba'hriyya, al-, 2 
bakUkk'pk bakdlikf 5S 
haldsiyya, 14 
hanu l-atrdkf 14 
Mg', 71 
bdAt 2 
baUdlf 32 
baylarbayt 55 
al-mdl, 36 

bilad al-suUdniyyai al-, 46 
buluk, 53 

buq wa4~'alamy a?-, 31, 54 
busuti 68 
ddhdyd, 4 

Mil \bds7i], pi. duldt, 75 
dalldl al-iqtd^'dtf 29 
daman, 45 

darak, 9, {sdb^ib al-), 60 
ddr al-Mrb, 44 
ddr al-sa^da, 46 
dawra, 63 
dhakhvra^ 67 
dhimma. 48 
dihqdn, 58 
dimuz, 47 
dinar jaysht, 8, 21 

49, 50, 53, 61, 62, 74, (al 
abibds), 34, [al-hadal, al-baMl), 
29, {al-daivla), 4, 18, 25, 45, 
{al-MaM^ra), 22, 25, 45, {al- 
in^d'), 30, 31, {al-iqtd% al-jay^). 


^0-3, 30-3, 40, (al-Mldss), 5, 
24, 25, 45, {almufrad), i, 6, 8, 

18, 25, 45, 47, {al-murtaja^), 22, 
{al-musia'jardt wa-l-kmdydt), 25, 
{al-sultdn), 22, {al-ustdddriyya), 4, 
(al-wizdra), 4, 7 

diyafa, 67 

5, 33, 34, 61, 66, 70, 71, 77 
/a’j? (/«%), aZ-, 49, 66, 77 
faldka, 64 

falMk qardri {qarrdr), 64 
falldUn cd-bdsM, 78 
falldb,un al-baitdlun, al-, 69 
fad, 45, 48 
famdris, 3 
23 

fioMn 61 
furad (furad), 50 

furusiyya {anwd\fwnun, Him al-), 15 

futuwwa,al-, 15 

gamulydn, 40, 53 

ghflfir, IZ 

^ya, 54 

ghipd al-anbdr {al-shuwan), 53, 74 

ghilmidn, 2, {sultdniyya), 14 

ghuzdt, 14 

gJmzz, al-, 54 

goniillil, 53 

hadiyya, 

hdjib, pi. kujjdb, il, 15, 65 
kcdqa, a^Kwd al-,. 2, 3, 5— 10, 13, 16, 

19, 21, 24, 27-9, 31, 33, 40 
^amula, 69 

idsil, 42, 43 
bimdya, 25 , 

Mssa, 'pi. Usa^% 50 
hujja,10 
^nlwdn, 62 

21, 23-5, 27 
iijdTfOl 
iMiydriyya, 53 

iltizdm, 48, 50, 54, 55, 61, 62, 72, 
74-8 

Hmdma, 15 
inkisMriyya, 53 

iqtd\ pi. iqtd%t, aqdii\ 18, 35, 41, 
48, 50, {al-khMdfa), 35 
irdabb, 46, 66 

isbdhiyya, isbahdniyya, 53 
iMdd, 30, 31 
itldq-dt, 5 
JMaiil, 42 
jdmoMyya, i, 53i "14: 
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jaymlydn^ 53 
jarayaf,^ 
jawdlif 68 

jdwl^i pL jdwl^iyya, chdwushiyya, 
53,54 

jiJidt al-madmuna, ah, 45 
jund (ajnad) al-umard\ 3 
kamiUiyya, ct?-, 40 
kash f alMldd, 23 
kd^if al-ndl^iya, 73 
kdtibt 20, (al-dlmnma). 48 
kaiMhuddy 46, 54 
J^dddmun, 58 
khdm. 4 

mardjy 49, 52, 65-8, 71, 73, 78, 
{al-rdiiby al-)y 66 
kharjiypa, 2 
khdss, 6, 42, {al-), 24, 67 
kJidssa, 6 

Mmssikiyya, al-, 2 , 6 
khait aU^nfy ah, 30 
khazina {Jdiazna)^ al-, 49 
k^azmat bandy 52, 76 
khidma, 4 

Mkiibzy pi. aMbdz, 16, 18, 32, 33 

khufard\ 9 

khushdushium, 28 

kiswa, 4 

Idwandy 75 

mabrura, al-yZ2 

maibuty al-y 77 

mafsul, 48 

mailuly 7, 62 

maZ {al-Mlaliy aZ-), 22, 68, {geZ- 
Jj^urr, aU)y 66 , 1% {bimdya)y lly 

{al4rsdUyya)y (aZ-MamJf, aZ-), 

22, (nianzil)y 68 

malik {aVarab)y 10, {al~umara‘), 
26, 55 

mdlikdna, 62 
marmlik, 7 

marmlik, 54, [al-kitdhiyyay al-)y 2, 
{al-umard’), 3 
mandsiby 58 
man^uvy 30, 33, 40 
ma^yalAay 61 

ma&mub {muHadddt)y 6 
mazady 62 
mm, 10 

hTiiT^y 47“53, i)5, 59, 62, 66—8, 70, 
76-80 

mw4 liwd\ 55 

mildly 18, 30, 31, {7nurabba% 30 

mu^ a khkh ar, 7 

mu^ayyanuny 73 

mudabbir, 58 

mvddfuny 5 

muddf wad-barrdnt, aU, 67 
mudarrik, 45 


muftiy 60 
wmghxlly 65 
muhdsfili 51 

mttZZ;, pi, amldky 36, 4zSt {al-mmhiir), 
76 , . ■ ■ 

multazimy 49, 50, 55, 61, 66, 70, 73, 
76-8,81 
mmndsafay 28 

muqaddam, 3, 12, 58, 59, [al-l^alqa), 2, 
(aUmmndUk), 2, 3, 6 
65-7, 71 ’ 

miiqdta^a, 49, 51, 69 
muqdta‘ajiy 51, 55, 57, 58, 68, 79, 80 
murabba'a cd-jayt^iyyay al-y 30, 31, 
33 

m'U.^idd, 73 
mvQktarawdt, 2, 6 
mustadifizdny 53 
mitstaldidavmn, 55 
mustanady 30 

mustaicfly 20, {al-murtaja')y 22, (aZ- 
mliba), 21 
mula'ahhidy 48 
mutadarrik, 45 
mutafarriquy 53 

mutaJ.iaddi^y 71, {"alq jihdt), 47 

mutamUimy 51, 56 

mutaivaffir, 7 

mutawdli, 20 

muioaffaVy 7 

niuzdri^uny 72 

na/‘, 58 

nafaqa, 4-6, 40 

nafaqat al-bay'a {al-saltam), 4 
‘mbiya, 27, 33 

2, {al-a.2hrdf)y 39, (aZ/), 2 
34, {al-bciramay7i)y 39, (aZ- 
j^y§!k)i 21, 30, {al-M2dss)y 5, 47 
nimm al-jadld, al-y 74 
??.%S27Z, 30, 31, 38, 61 
ojdqy 53 

otldq {itldq-dt), 5, 24, 62 
qddiy 14, 34, 60, 64, 79 
qdHmaqdm, 73 
qdnun-ndma, 65 
qdsidy 71 
qasmy 48, 67 

qibdla, pi. qabdHly 70 
q%U§y 43 

qimty 24, 49, 50, 66, 70 

qirnds, pi. qardniSy qardnisay 2 

qismay 28 

qissa, 30, 31 

quMn, 79 

rahV, al-y 5 

rahny 61 

TctnJcy 35, 54 

rasm al-a"ydd wa-l-hhamia, 67 
ra^a nawbat al-miwaby 38 
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ratcatibf 4 
mwJc, 23-5, 27, 68 
o'ay\ 65 

rizq-a^ pi. arzag, rizaq, 32-4, 39, 58, 
64, {al-abbdsiyya), 32, 36, 40, 61, 
70, 77, 78, (al-jayshiyya), 32, 34, 
36, 40, 41 
sagbdn, sagmdn, 75 
scibibf 20, {dnodn al-jay^)^ 21 
saw ahjayMyya> (aUJdiardjiyya), 
al-, 21, 22 
sanad, 66 

sa72jaq {sanjaqyhay, 41, 54, 55, 59, 
{al-Mazma }, 49 
mrrdf, 73 

myraf'i, 73 
sayyidf 64 
shddd, 71 
shdgM‘}% 7 
^arf-ndma, 79 

4, 30, 45, 58-61, 70, 74, 75, 
81, {aVarah)y 10, 60, (al-balad), 49, 
60, ( Kdbuhis), 13, {aU±nbdb)y 
’liy 

^ifkay 28 

i^iyaMta, qudim ahlcu shsM f. 73 

shubusi, 58 

sMbsa, 65 

shurakd\ 12, 79 

sipdhi, 53 

siydsa, 14, 60 

sulidniyya, 2 

p], 55, 58 

iabaqa, pL 3, 6, {ahlMmisa, 

al-), 14 

tablaMdna {amtr a?-, 3, 7-9, 

13, 14, 21, 31, 54 
tafdwut al-jayshi, ah, 22 


tahf^fa, 15 
taljt^wil al-simn, 22 
tdHfa, 53 

taMj^ir ahbildd, 71 
taqdwt, ah, 69 
taqUd, 26 

taqsU, 45, 66, (ahhilad), 47 
tarjMn, 32 
tatwib, 79, 80 
tawd^iyya 3 
tawqV aibdsi, 34 

tirmr, 42, 52, 55, 68, {arhdb-i), 42 
tvn ahfaldba 72, 78 
tirdz, 15 

tufakchiyya, tvfakjiydn, iufchiyya, 
53 

tughrd, 31 

*‘uMa (ahl ah, al~), 48 

umarcd ahqabdli, al-, 50 
'’urban, 12 
\ishrdn,ah, 11 

ustdddr, 25, (ah'dliya ahkahir), 4, 
47 

vMdM, 64 
iisya, 72, 78 
"u^mam, ah, 42 
wakll, 46 

waqf, 15, 33, 34, 37-40, 60, 61, 67, 
68, 78, {ghayr mini), 78 
wasiya, 72 

ah, 15 
mzlr, 56 (cf. 4) 
wijdq, 53 
wujuh, 58 
yankijariyya, 63 
yuktah, 30, 31 
zi'dmat, 42 

ziimm ahddur, 26, 38 
zu''arm\ 42 


Note. — Arabic sources of the period treated in this survey often 
substitute one of the letters th-t-t and dh^d by another, e.g. 
atdhak (Ibn Ta^ri Birdl), da^nra (Ibn lyiis). Arabic characters in 
Turkish words were pronounced by the Arabs as in Arabic. 
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